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HARVEST. 


Tuo’ weel I lo’e the budding spring, 
I’ll no misca’ John Frost, 

Nor will I roose the summer days, 
At gowden autumn’s cost; 

For a’ the seasons in their turn 
Some wished-for pleasures bring, 

And hand in hand they jink aboot, 
Like weans at jinzo-ring. 


Fu’ weel I mind how aft ye said, 
When winter nights were lang, 

**I weary for the summer woods, 
The lintie’s tittering sang; ”’ 

But when the woods grew gay and green, 
And birds sang sweet and clear, 

It then was, ‘* When will hairst-time come, 
The gloaming o’ the year? ”’ 


Ob! hairst-time’s like a lipping cup 
That’s gi’en wi’ furthy glee! 

The fields are fu’ o’ yellow corn, 
Red apples bend the tree; 

The genty air, sae ladylike! 

. Has on a scented gown, 

And wi’ an airy string she leads 
The thistle-seed balloon. 


The yellow corn will porridge mak’, 
The apples taste your mou’, 

And ower the stibble riggs I’ll chase 
The thistle-down wi’ you; 

T’ll pu’ the haw frae aff the thorn, 
The red hip frae the brier — 

For wealth hangs in each tangled nook 
In the gloaming o’ the year. 


Sweet Hope! ye biggit ha’e a nest 
Within my bairnie’s breast — 

Oh! may his trusting heart ne’er trow 
That whiles ye sing in jest; 

Some coming joys are dancing aye 
Before his langing een, — 

He sees the flower that isna blawn, 
And birds that ne’er were seen ; — 


The stibble rigg is aye ahin’, 
The gowden grain afore, 
And apples drop into his lap, 
Or row in at the door! 
Come, hairst-time, then, unto my bairn, 
Drest in your gayest gear, 
Wi’ saft and winnowing win’s to cool 
The gloaming o’ the year! 
Wituram Miter, 


HESPERUS. 


Tuene is a silence in the quiet woods, 
There is a holy stillness in the west, 
When day, contented, ere its farewell, floods 


The fields in tranquil light, and bids oa 


rest. 
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There is a silence in the weary town, 

When frequent footsteps lessen one by one; 
And last good-nights have fainter, fewer grown, 
. And all the bustle of the day is done. 


Yet not the silence of the setting sun, 

Nor all the twilight darkening with increase, 
Brings unto weary mortals, every one, 

The tender comfort of a natural peace. 


The wild bird, tired of its song, may rest, _ 
And hide its head within its trusty wing; 

The early sun shall wake it from its nest — 
To-morrow morn it will as bravely sing. 


The flowers may close their petals for the night, 
And stay their beauty in the dewy gloom; 
Upon the glory of the morning light, 
More fresh, more fragrantly, the rose will 
bloom. 


Yet not with men is such a dream of peace ; 
The fierce thought racks throughout the silent 
night; 
And longing, lingering cares without surcease, 
Wear on the troubled soul into the light. 
Once a Week. 


UP IN THE WILD. 


Up in a wild, where few men come to look, 
There lives and sings a little lonely brook: 
Liveth and singeth in the dreary pines, 

Yet creepeth on to where the daylight shines. 


Pure from their heaven, in mountain chalice 
caught, 

It drinks the rains, as drinks the soul her 
thought; 

And down dim hollows where it winds along, 

Pours its life-burden of unlistened song. 


I catch the murmur of its undertone, 

That sigheth ceaselessly, Alone! alone! 

And hear afar the Rivers gloriously 

Shout on their paths towards the shining sea! 


The voiceful Rivers, chanting to the sun, 

And wearing names of honour, every one : 

Outreaching wide, and joining hand with hand 

To pour great gifts along the asking land. 

Ah, lonely brook! Creep onward through the 
pines; 

Press through the gloom to where the daylight 
shines ! ‘ 

Sing on among the stones, and secretly 

Feel how the floods are all akin to thee! 


Drit:k the sweet rain the gentle heaven sendeth; 
Hold thine own path, however-ward it tendeth; 
For somewhere, underneath the eternal sky, 
Thou, too, shalt find the Rivers, by-and-by! 
Sunday Magazine. 
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‘From The Contemporary Review. 
POETS OF SOCIETY.* 
PRIOR; PRAED; LOCKER. 

Poetry, the art of all others wherein 
the marriage of thought and imagination 
finds its most perfect consummation, is 
naturally the most sensitive of any to the 
various influences of time and circumstance 
which impress its factors, and the most di- 
rectly representative of the particular age 
in which it appears To the grandest tra- 
ditions and ideals, the deepest beliefs, the 
widest doubts, the highest aspirations of 
an age, its foremost epical or lyrical poets 
—a Homer, Virgil, Dante, Milton, Shelley, 
Tennyson, can alone give due expression. 
If the genius of Tragedy, as embodied in 
an ischylus, Shakspeare, Goethe, Alfieri, 
Browning, draws its fullest inspiration 
from the study of human nature in the ab- 
stract, the genius of Comedy, as embodied 
in an Aristophanes, Moliére, Sheridan, pre- 
fers to view it in the concrete, and select 
its aptest types and drollest situations from 
contemporary .characters and events. If 
the philosophical and didactic poets — Lu- 
cretius, Pope, Young, Wordsworth — have 
generally drawn their illustrations and 
pointed their morals from the common ex- 
perience of mankind in all ages, the satir- 
ists and epigrammatists— Juvenal, Mar- 
tial, Butler, Swift, Churchill — have found 
in the vices and abuses, the humours and 
follies of their own epoch, the most preg- 
nant source of interest and variety. If 
poets of pure emotion and sentiment — 
Catullus, Petrarch, Sidney, Herrick, Burns, 
Moore — appeal mainly to the immortal el- 
ements of human consciousness, which are 
independent of time and place, the poets 
of narrative and description — Chaucer, 
Dryden, Cowper, Crabbe — have been 
prone to sketch the types with which they 
were familiar, the manners and institutions 
of their age and country. Still more 
plainly the children of their era are the 
minstrels, bards, and ballad writers, who 


* Lyra Elegantiarum, edited by Frederick Lock- 
er. Moxon, 1867. 
The Poetical Works of Matthew Prior, 2 vols. 
Aldine Edition. Bell and Daldy, 1871. 
The Poems of Winthrop Mackworth Praed, with 
.. Memoir by Derwent Coleridge, 2 vols. Moxon, 1864. 
“London Lyrics, by Frederick Locker, 6th ed. 


Strahan, 1872. 
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chronicle the lives and events which most 
deeply impress the imagination, and move 
the heart of the people, who give earliest 
expression to the real “signs of the time” 
— the murmurs of discontent that prelude 
revolution, the acclaim of enthusiasm that 
hails the champion of liberty, the shouts 
of derision or execration that attend the 
exposure of a charlatan or the fall of aty- 
rant. Not less truly representative than 
these are the poets whom, although recog- 
nized by the ancient world in the persons 
of Anacreon and Horace, the modern world 
first distinguished as a class — the writers 
of vers de société, a body whose members 
often belong to other poetic orders, yet are 
not confined to men of letters, but recruit- 
ed from all ranks of the educated, and es- 
pecially from the circles of leisure and 
fashion. If the ballad-writers of an age 
are the best exponents of its obvious 
symptoms, the chosen interpreters of its 
coarser feelings, the function of the poets 
of society is to mirror its less apparent 
phenomena and indicate the workings of 
its finer instincts. The conditions of their 
art are determined in each case by the 
standard of culture and taste to which the 
writers respectively appeal. The unedu- 
cated mind is attracted by simplicity of 
thought and fancy, directness of reference, 
plainness of speech; the educated mind 
demands novelty or piquancy of idea, vari- 
ety of illustration, subtlety of suggestion, 
and refinement of language. The repre- 
sentative character of each literature is 
thus involved both in its origin and its ac- 
ceptance, which may be taken as the mea- 
sure of its truth and appropriateness. If 
a people’s ballads are entitled to the im- 
portance which a philosopher has assigned 
them, and transcend in moral significance 
the operation of its laws, the poetry of 
society must equally merit the historian’s 
attention. In the brilliant trifles composed 
by some wit for the amusement of the cir- 
cle of which he was the pride, the practical 
working of the prevalent religious belief, 
the state of political parties end social 
grades, the standard of public morality and 
private decorum, the relations of the sexes, 
the influence of literary and artistic schools, 
the criteria of taste and the caprices of 
fashion at a given epoch; in short, all the 
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constituents involved in the life, and cur- 
rent in the conversation, of the best socie- 
ty that are capable of being resolved into 
song, are more or less clearly reflected. 
The poetry of society, as the creature of 
circumstance and opportunity, thus ranks 
next to the epical and lyrical art of an age, 
and may even excel it in interpretative 
power. The epic poet may dwell apart, 
“rapt above the pole,” absorbed in the 
contemplation of some mighty crisis of the 
past, some vast conjunction of the future, 
as if the world of to-day were extinct; 
the lyrist may commune with his own soul, 
and utter its inspirations as though there 
were no other souls to speak or listen. 
But the poet of society must dwell in and 
mix with the world, adopt its common 
habits, and speak its recognized speech, be 
affected by the various influences that sway 
its course, share the tastes which he mir- 
rors, nor be wholly exempt from the weak- 
nesses which he ridicules; in a word, must 
cordially sympathize with the tone and 
temper of his age. The definitions of the 
poetry of society proposed by Isaac Dis- 
raeli (“ Literary Miscellanies,” edition of 
1863, p. 318) and by Mr. Locker in his 
graceful introduction to the “Lyra Ele- 
gantiarum,” scarcely lay adequate stress 
upon the representative characteristics 
which we regard as its real differentia. 
One might doubtless exaggerate the im- 
portance of this element in it, and treat 
the poet of society as a mere echo of the 
drawing-room and the club without mak- 
ing due allowance for his personal quali- 
ties, but the right conception of his func- 
tion requires no more than is admitted to 
be true of his congener, the lyrist of the 
people. As a Tyrtzus, a Rouget de Lille, 
a Korner, gives vent in burning words to 
the passionate heat of a nation’s heart, the 
thoughts and emotions which all patriots 
think and feel, but cannot articulate, a 
Horace, a Prior, a Praed is the accepted 
spokesman of the well-bred accomplished 
persons who compose the “ upper ten thou- 
sand” of his time. The lake, while it re- 
flects the colour of the sky above it, is 
tinged by that of the soil beneath it, and 
no estimate of either poet would be com- 
plete without noting the individual charac- 
teristics that co-exist with and modify 
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those which are representative. But in 
the case of the poets of society we hold 
that the latter have scarcely received the 
attention they deserve, and shall give them 
the first consideration in that limited sur- 
vey of his province of art which we pro- 
pose to take. 

A cursory acquaintance with the vers de 
société of English literature will enable the 
reader to estimate their value as a reflec- 
tion of contemporary history. No pleasant- 
er means of obtaining such an acquaint- 
ance is to be found than Mr. Locker has 
supplied in his “Lyra Elegantiarum.” 
Though we do not think it perfect in plan; 
preferring an arrangement of specimens 
either strictly in order of date or of sub- 
jects to this, which is neither one nor the 
other, and questioning whether the editor 
has, in all cases, observed his self-imposed 
rules of selection, we recognize the difficul- 
ties of his task, and the care and skill with 
which it has been executed. Commencing 
midway in the reign of Henry VIII., and 
closing midway in that of Victoria, this 
collection is a lyrical epitome of our histo- 
ry during three centuries. But only a few 
of the contributors to this volume are po- 
ets of society purs et simples, and without 
some attempt to sketch the characteristics 
of the type as exhibited in the features of 
representative men, the special relation of 
their branch of art to history cannot be 
truly apprehended. 

Among the qualifications of a poet of 
society, the following may be insisted on 
as indispensable: He must before all 
things be a man of the world, educated up 
to a high level of contemporary culture, 
and gifted with that temper of mental 
health which, as Goethe says, can only be 
gained by him who “lives in the universal 
way with multitudes of men.” He must 
be privileged, either by right of birth or 
force of wit, to move in the “ upper” cir- 
cle of the social sphere, and will be the 
fitter for his office as its prophet, the more 
he is acquainted with the circles below it. 
That he must have a definite artistic bias, 
a “singing ’’ faculty, or, as Mr. Locker 
phrases it, must “be more or less of a 
poet ” — cela va sans dire. His next essen- 





tial qualification is the gift of humour. , 
No society can ever have existed in which 
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youth and beauty, genius and experience 
freely commingled, without the atmos- 
pheric element of humour, the incessant 
play of mental summer-lightening pro- 
duced by the gentle collision of electrical 
natures. A flow of light humourous talk, 
rippling with banter, bubbling into jets 
of wit and satire, is notoriously the staple 
of “ polite ” conversation, and the brightest 
talkers are the most favoured guests. 
Lastly, and mainly for the same reason, he 
must be somewhat of an egotist ; not only 
as any poet, if ever so little subjective, 
must be in becoming the self-conscious 
type of a class or race, but because the 
essence of polite conversation which he 
has to transfigure into art is never perfect 
uuless the individuality of each participant 
be discernible in the amalgamated flavour 
of the whole. 

Few have combined these qualifications 
moire happily than Matthew Prior. Born 
in 1664, though the son of a tradesman, he 
was educated at Westminster, and, by the 
generosity of Lord Dorset, at St. John’s, 
Cambridge. A prize pcem, and a travesty 
of Dryden’s “ Hind and Panther,” written 
in conjunction with Charles Montague, 
afterwards Lord Halifax, soon brought 
him into notice, and his patron procured 
him a diplomatic secretaryship in Holland. 
Panegyrics on the sovereign, and paans on 
the national victories, established his rep- 
utation as a Court poet, and the publica- 
tion of his miscellaneous poems in 1707, 
secured the title on which his real fame 
rests. After filling a succession of offices, 
and a seat in Parliament, he rose to the 
highest diplomatic rank in 1711, when he 
was appointed Plenipotentiary to the 
French Court for negotiating peace. He 
subsequently shared in the disgrace of the 
Tory Ministers who had effected the 
Treaty of Utrecht, but fell softly, Lord 
Oxford giving him a villa in Essex, where 
he resided until his death in 1721. The 
protegé of Dorset and Oxford, the intimate 
of Ilalifax and Bolingbroke, Swift and 
Pope, personally acceptable to Louis XIV., 
and well known to Boileau, Prior may be 
fairly said to have lived in the best soci- 
ety of his time. If the-conduct of political 
negotiations abroad, complicity in party 





intrigues at home, and familiar intercourse 
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with men and women of all ranks and rep- 
utations, from cardinals and countesses in 
Paris* to publicans and sinners in Lon- 
don,t can give a man knowledge of the 
world —it was his. If the fact (or the 
report) of his moral frailty, that in public 
he was a turncoat who betrayed his party, 
in private addicted to low amours and de- 
bauches, did not assist him in obtaining 
such knowledge, it certainly constituted 
no hindrance, and will still less be held by 
those acquainted with the history of his 
age to have disqualified him for the office 
of interpreting it. At atime when wits and 
humourists abounded, he was famous as 
an utterer of bons mots, some of which are 
still remembered. The flavour of egotism 
which pervaded his character, and his 
poetic rank, may be better appreciated 
after an analysis has been attempted of 
his works. The critical estimates of them 
at various periods differ very widely. 
Prior’s best contemporaries seem to 
have held him their peer, Swift affirming 
him “one of the best poets in England,” ¢ 
and Pope numbering him among the nine 
“authorities for poetical language.”§ In 
the succeeding generation, Johnson light- 
ly and Cowper highly esteemed him. In 
modern days, for one critic who would be 
found to agree with Dean Stanley’s cen- 
sure of his poetry as “inferior,”|] a score 
would be found to endorse the judgment 
of Thackeray, who compares him to Hor- 
ace, and places his verses “amongst the 
easiest, the richest, the most charmingly 
humourous of English lyrical poems.” 
Ilis writings first excite observation by 
their variety of subject and inequality of 
merit. An ode on the name of the Deity, 
biblical paraphrases, lines to Dr. Sherlock 
on his discourse concerning death, “ Sol- 
omon, or the Vanity of the World,” a 
moral poem, “ Alma, or the Progress of 
the Mind,” a metaphysical satire or bur- 
leaque, odes to William III. and Anne on 
the great events of their reigns, compli- 
mentary verses to patrons, epistles to 


* Mitford’s Life, Aldine Ed. p. xlix. 

t 1b.. p xxix. — xxx. 

¢ Scott’s Ed. v. 12, 

§ Spence’s Anecd., p. 70, 

i “* Memorials of Westminster Abbey,” p. 286. 
q ‘‘ The English Humorista,” Lect. 14. 
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friends, epilogues to plays, tales, love- 
songs, epigrams, riddles, and translations, 
illustrate, by their titles, the range of his 
mental travel. The treatment varies with 
the theme. While, as a rule, his grave 
and laboured poems, “ Solomon,” “ Henry 
and Emma,” and the odes— where ear- 
nestness of thought and feeling was essen- 
tial to success —are frigidly tame and 
tedious, all his gayer and lighter efforts, 
“ Alma,” the lyrics, tales, and epigrams — 
where his brain was unfettered by the 
necessity of assuming a part—are brim- 
ful of thought and worldly wisdom, often 
bright with wit, and always marked by 
the presence either of humour, fancy, 
scholarship, or grace. Even when the 
subject is the most trivial, and the style 
most artificial, their clear idiomatic Eng- 
lish, and easy close-knit versification make 
them extremely pleasant to read. 

The poet’s orthodoxy and even devout- 
ness are highly edifying. Commencing 
with an ode on the name of the Deity, the 
profane leaves of the volume are inter- 
mingled with judicious care. In the lines 
to Dr. Sherlock, on his discourse concerning 
Death, that excellent divine is besought to 
remain on this degenerate earth a little 
longer : — 


**Q! want thy Heaven till we have learnt the 
way: 
Refuse to leave thy destin’d charge too soon; 
And for the Church’s good defer thy own. 
O! live : and let thy works urge our belief; 
Live to explain thy doctrine by thy life, 
Till Christians, yet unborn, be taught todie! ’’ 


“ Solomon” is as unexceptionable as the 
Book of Ecclesiastes on which it is founded, 
and oppressively didactic in its enuncia- 
tions that all is vanity. 

“Unyodly Woolston,” the Deist, is the 
subject of a side-thrust in another poem ; * 
and in “ Alma,” sceptical as it is in tone, 
and materialistic in tendency, all risk of 
serious offence to the Church is removed 
by the concluding reference to the immor- 
tal destiny of the soul. In theory, too, no 
one can be more moral than Prior. 
Among the blessed prospects of William 
III.’s reign, celebrated in the “ Carmen 
Seculare,” is the patronage which will be 
extended to those who — 

** To morals shall recall the age, 
**And purge from vicious dross the sinking 
stage.” 
and, in the address to Queen Anne on her 
birthday, the continent is commanded to 
witness the spectacle of her who — 


* «The Old Gentry.” 
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** Gives sacred morals to a vicious age, 
To temples zeal, and manners to the stage; 
Bids the chaste Muse without a blush appear, 
And wit be that which Heaven and she may 
hear.’’ 


Prior was not a dramatist and could 
afford to throw stones at the theatre; but 
when he talks of the “chaste Muse” we 
seem to hear him laughing in his sleeve. 
Tales more obscene in motive than his 
“ Dove,” “ Hans Carvel,” and “ Paulo Pur- 
ganti,” were never written or printed out 
of Holywell Street. A large proportion 
of his fugitive verses and epigrams is de- 
voted to the theme of woman’s frailty, 
especially the infidelity of wives. One of 
his songs conveys a direct invitation to 
adultery in as plain words as could well be 
used. In another poem, a “ well-bred 
wife” is.represented as retorting upon 
some harmless sarcasm of her husband 
with a repartee too intolerably gross to 
admit of repetition. Of love in the sense 
of being “scorched with hot desire,” or 
consumed with “a lingering fever’s wasting 
pain,” Prior’s: conceptions are definite 
enough. That in any other point of view, 
“Love is a jest; its vows are wind” — 
which he proposes as “a posy for a wed- 
ding ring” —that the marriage tie is a 
condition demanded by social laws as a 
preliminary sanction for the satisfaction 
of desire, but that when it becomes irk- 
some, as it is sure soon to do, it may be 
practically disregarded —such appears to 
be the gist of his real belief upon the sub- 
ject which chiefly interests him. That his 
Chloe was no donna di mente, but a kept 
mistress we are not left to ascertain from 
the information of his contemporaries.* 
The lack of moral refinement which allows 
him to disciose her real character ¢ con- 
trasts curiously with the intellectual re- 
finement of much of the language ad- 
dressed to her. His own faithlessness to 
her and every other mistress in turn, he 
takes no pains to conceal, and is never more 
happily inspired than by the theme. If 
she now and then triumphed over a rival, 
and was duly flattered by a poem inscribed 
to her on the occasion,f she was soon dis- 
placed, and a poem scarcely less pretty re- 
cording her fall, was dedicated to her rival 
Lisetta. This and other infidelities, real 
or boasted having aroused Chloe’s jealousy, 


* Pope and Abuthnot, , we in Mitford's Life, p. 
29; Spence’s Anecd., p. 130. 

t “To Mr. Howard,” and “‘ Venus Mistaken,” “A 
Lover’s Anger,” &c. 

¢ See ‘“‘ The Merchant to conceal his treasure” — 
an excellent example of the writer’s artificial man 
ner. 
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he appeased her in the celebrated verses 
which have charmed hundreds as they 
charmed Thackeray * by their grace and 
“modern air” of. expression. A stanza 
or two will recall them to the reader’s 
memory : — 


**-To be vext at a trifle or two that I writ, 
Your judgment at once, and my passion 
you wrong : 
You take that for fact, which will scarce be 
found wit: 
Od’s life! must one swear to the truth of a 
song? 


** The God of us Verse-men (you know, child), 
the Sun, 

How after his journeys he sets up his rest : 

If at morning o’er Earth ’tis his fancy to run, 

At night he declines on his Thetis’s breast. 


** So when I am wearied with wandering all day, 
To thee, my delight, in the evening I come; 
No matter what beauties I saw in my way : 
They were but my visits, but thou art my 
home. 


*¢ Then finish, dear Chloe, this pastoral war, 
And let us, like Horace and Lydia agree; 
For thou art a girl as.much brighter than her, 
As he was a poet sublimer than me.’’ 


Was logic even more inconsequent, or 
flattery more irresistible ? 

Scarcely less gracefully insincere are the 
lines addressed to a lady who left him in 
the midst of an argument : — 


** In the dispute whate’er I said 
My heart was by my tongue belied; 
And in my looks you might have read 
How much I argued on your side. 


** You far from danger as from fear 
Might have sustained an open fight; 
For seldom your opinions err; 
Your eyes are always in the right, 


«* Alas! not hoping to subdue, 
I only to the fight aspir’d, — 
To keep the beauteous foe in view, 
Was all the glory I desir’d. 
** Deeper to wound she shuns the fight; 
hedge her arms to gain the field; 
Secures her conquest by her flight, 
And triumphs when she seems to yield. 


*¢ So when the Parthian turn’d his steed, 
And from the hostile camp withdrew, 
With cruel skill the backward reed 
He sent ; and as he fled he slew.” 


This airy touch and arch assumption of 
sentiment display Prior in his best mood. 
Of genuine sentiment he has but little ; of 





* « English Humorists,” Lect. IV. 
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real feeling still less. Without being abso- 
lutely heartless, he sometimes shows an 
insensibility truly amazing. In the middle 
of a Hudibrastic tale, called “The Two 
Mice,” inscribéd to his secretary on the 
subject of their several fortunes, he thrusts 
in an apostrophe to the spirit of his moth- 
erin heaven! Another Hudibrastic poem 
— hardly less coarse than Chaucer’s “ Wife 
of Bath,” from which it is imitated — where- 
in a sparrow tries to comfort a bereaved tur- 
tle-dove by recounting its own connubial 
experiences, he entitles “ An Elegiac Tale, 
occasioned by the Death of Prince George, 
1708.” Without his own assurance for the 
fact it would have been incredible that a 
Court poet could address such consolation 
to a widowed queen. The bad taste —to 
use the mildest term of reprobation — 
which actuated him in this instance is ex- 
hibited in a less painful but very offensive 
form, in his “Henry and Emma” wherein 
the tender, simple pathos of “the Not- 
broune Mayde” is barbarously travestied 
into cold, rhetorical sentiment, and its gra- 
cious ballad-music formalized into ten- 
syllabled couplets and drawling Alexan- 
drines. 

Prior’s mes y of life is not very ab- 
struse, Under the guidance of a “lovely 
moralist,” we may now and then ponder 
on the transience of beauty and joy; * but 
il faut vivre, and by means of such “ work- 
ing hypotheses” as party politics and 
“public employments ”’ provide, and such 
solaces as “the mistress, the friend, and 
the bottle,” life, although an illusion, 
need not be an unpleasant one. “ The 
only wretched are the wise;”t and the 
illusion must be kept up. The night 
cometh when no man can work — or play ; 
therefore, carpe diem.t Whether as a 
diplomatist on foreign service, a placeman 
in town, or a man of lettered leisure in the 
country, his life, if we may trust his own 
chronicles of it, was uniformly easy and 
sensual. At the Hague he tells us how he 
he contrived — 


** With labour assiduous due pleasure to mix, 
And in one day atone for the business of six, 
In a little Dutch chaise on a Saturday night, 
On my left hand my Horace, a nymph on my 

right.” 


*« This night and the next shall be hers, shall be 
4 mine, 
To good or ill fortune the third we resign.§ 


* “The Garland.” 
+ “ Lines to Charles Montague.” 
See “ Alma,”’ c. 3, conclusion. 


t 
§ ‘The Secretary.” 
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In town, as he assures his Chloe, her 
charms seduce him from — 


*¢ Whate’er the world thinks wise or grave, 
Ambition, business, friendship, news, 
My useful books and serious Muse; 

For this I willingly decline 
The mirth of feasts and joys of wine.” * 


He seems to have rewarded himself for the 
heroic self-denial here paraded by sundry 
festival days with Bolingbroke and kindred 
spirits at “ Erle Robert's table,”t or his 
own “ palace in Duke Street,” | where — 


** Alone with his friends, lord ! how merry was 
he?” § 


His country life, as described in an epistle 
to one of his patrons,|| was not a whit 
more Spartan. His activity in the pursuit 
of pleasure and his apprehension of the 
limits beyond which it became open to 
ridicule, seem to have been equally keen. 
For the fashionable round of frivolity he 
professes to entertain the profoundest 
contempt. This “mingled mass” of Lon- 
don society, even when youth and health 
are at flood-tide, is nothing but — 


« A dull farce, an empty show, 
Powder and pocket-glass and beau; 
A staple of romance and lies, 
False tears and real perjuries, 
Where sighs and looks are bought and sold, 
And love is made but to be told.’’ 7 


While for the miserable slaves of the 
world who have outgrown their attrac- 
tions, he has no shafts of satire too galling. 
The woes of ladies whose mouse-skin eye- 
brows have been left behind with their 
“complexion at Calais,” or purloined by 
the kitten, “as fees belonging to her 

rey;” and the yet sadder fate of those 
fike “poor Nell,” who— 


** Was painting her cheeks at the time her nose 
fell.’ 


or Baron Le Cras’ glass-eyed mistress, 
who just after his reflection on the frailty 
of beauty — 


** Dropt the eye and broke it,”’ 


furnish the materials for a score of epi- 
ams. 

Prior was too doughty a sportsman to 
spend all his shot on such poor game as 
the dupes of Madame Rachel’s predeces- 
sors in the art of “beautifying for ever.” 


ou Deanty a Riddle.” 
t ‘‘Erle Robert’s ( Robert Harley’s) Mice.” 
t ‘* An Extempore Invitation.” 
i «To Fleetwood Shephard, eq,” 
“To Fleetw epha 
q “ An English Padlock.” 
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He found less unworthy prey in the chat 
ter-boxes and quid-nuncs of the coffee- 
house, the boorish country squire, or the 
carnal and covetous — and flew at 
the noblest quarry when attacking Marl- 
borough’s rapacity.¢ or burlesquing Boi- 
leau’s rhetoric.{ His vein of satire is sel- 
dom unkindly, and compares favourably 
with the acrid rancour of Pope, or the 
savage malignity of Swift. For the bu- 
colic type of mind he had a true towns- 
man’s contempt,§ and for the “people” 
in the abstract a genuine Tory’s loath- 
ing ;|| but like a good many townsmen 
and Tories modified his theories in prac- 
tice. His geniality of temper is well re- 
flected in “Down Hall,” a narrative in 
ballad metre of his journey into Essex 
(accompanied by a country squire) in 
search of the villa which Lord Oxford had 
recently given him. How the travellers 
chatted en route ; how at the first inn they 
rallied the landlady on her- youthful looks 
and her ancient cookery; how she an- 
swered their tender enquiries after her re- 
lations and neighbours; how one of the 
travellers (the poet declares it was his 
friend) “ lovingly whispered the maid; ” 
how they lost their way with a guide who 
depended on his wife's information, aud 
how the poet bantered him in revenge — 
this and much more is told with such a 
oy ote humour and bonhomie as to leave 
the pleasantest impression of the writer, 
his comrade, and all with whom they came 
in contact. Occasional poems addressed 
to children — one, “ To a Child of Quality, 
five years old,” very daintily humorous 
in its — of passion for the “ bright 
eyes that cannot read,” and regret that 
the writer will be — 


past making love 
When she begins to comprehend it;’’ 


gossiping epistles to friends, and extem- 

ore invitations to patrons, leave the same 
impression of Prior’s good-natured amia- 
—— Though a ready flatterer, he was 
rarely obsequious, and though raised from 
a humble station to be domiciled with the 
Cecils at Burleigh or the Ilarleys at 
Wimpole, could write with manly pride 
as his own epitaph : — 


* “The Chameleon,” “The Conversa: ~ 
“The Insatiable Priest.” ” adios 
+t ** The Widow and her Cat” 
j “ A Ballad on the taking of Namur.” ~~ 
me = — like a country squire you talk.” (‘ Ab 
.”” 6. 
‘The people’s wretched lee; 
O line extreme of human infamy!” 
(‘ Henry and Emma,”) 
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** Nobles and Heralds, by your leave, 
Here lies what once was Matthew Prior; 
The son of Adam and of Eve: 
Can Bourbon or Nassau go higher? ”’ 


If not too modest a suppliant, he was al- 
most as prompt to beg for needy “ Dick 
Shelton” and “ Will Piggot” as for him- 
self. Pope, Wycherley, Congreve, South- 
erne, Kneller, Verelst, Howard, and 
Vertue, among his contemporaries, all 
come in for a word of generous praise or 
friendly recognition. Upon the whole, 
unearnest and loose-lived as he was, Prior 
contrives to make his readers part on 
good terms with him, nor indisposed to 
comply with the request which he desired 
should be inscribed on his tomb :— 


‘« If passing thou giv’st him a smile or a tear, 
He cares not — yet prithee be kind to his 
fame.”’ 


In the strangely opposed characteristics 
of his intellectual and moral nature, in his 
brightness of wit and grace of expression, 
his insincerity, impurity, unspirituality, 
callousness, and bad taste, as well as in 
his geniality and esprit de corps, Prior 
seems to furnish a very truthful reflection 
of the age which produced him. An age 
of splendid achievement — political, mili- 
tary, scientific, literary, and artistic — 
which numbered men of great intellect by 
scores, but men of great virtue by units — 
an age which, with such teachers as Til- 
lotson, Baxter, and Sherlock among di- 
vines, and Butler, Young. and Pope — 
moralists, did not fail for lack of soun 
principles, but might have taken for its 
motto, “Video meliora proboque; dete- 
riora sequor.” An age deeply branded 
with insincerity, when conspiracy and in- 
trigue were the ordinary tools of state- 
craft — perfidy and corruption the common 
shame of politicians — when officers and 
statesmen high in place and power, as 
Marlborough, Peterborough, and Russell, 
Godolphin, Shrewsbury, and Bolinbroke, 
were at the same time servants of the 
reizning and of the dethroned sovereign 
—wwhen Arians such as Clarke and Whis- 
ton held ecclesiastical preferment —a free- 
thinker such as Bolingbroke was a 
nominal High-Churchman — an apparently 
independent patriot as Foe was se- 
cretly in the pay of the Government — 
when great corporations like the City of 
London and the East India Company could 
offer bribes, and exalted officials like the 
Speaker of the House of Commons and 
the President of the Council could accept 





them—-when a poet so distinguished as 
Pope could stoop to tricks and lies about 
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the publication of his letters, a dignitary 
of the Church and a writer so eminent as 
Swift could play false to two fond women 
at once — when the infection of the coarser 
vices spread from the Court down- 
ward — when four of our kings in succes- 
sion were notoriously unfait:ful husbands 
— when drunkenness intruded itself on 
high festivals at the Palace*—when a 
Princess of Wales, to the “great satisfac- 
tion” of her attendants and herself, could 
witness such a play as “The Wanton Wife 
or Amorous Widow” — “not more ob- 
scene than old comedies are, and often be- 
spoke by the ladies” t— when the supply 
of such representations was so equal to 
the demand that Addison could affirm, 
“Cuckoldom is the basis of most of our 
modern plays” t{— when the stage so far 
held “the mirror up to nature,” that men 
of high breeding boasted “before women 
of their intrigues,” and (if the novelists 
are to be trusted) ladies of equal breeding 
were in the habit of recounting in com- 
pany the stories of attempts upon their 
virtue.§ To the prevailing frivolity of the 
society which enjoyed such literary food 
as the comedies of Dryden, Wycherley, 
and Congreve, and the novels of Aphra 
Behn and Mrs. Manley, the “ Spectator” 
bears ample witness. The extravagancies 
of dress and the arts of allurement, the 
inanities of the idle and the devices of 
the profligate, are «among the tritest 
themes of its essays and letters. The 
delicacy of the workmanship only brings 
out more clearly the flimsiness of the ma- 
terial. Though they donbtless honestly 
intended to satirize the folly of their time, 
the writers seem constrained by the neces- 
sity of ministering to it. Yet to the same 
readers whom they amuse with elaborate 
triflings about “Picts” and “Starers,” 
“ Peepers ” and “ She-romps,” the political 
import of patches and‘the strategic man- 
ipulation of fans, are addressed criticisms 
80 just as those on Milton, such charming 
sketches of character as those on Sir 
Roger de Coverley and his country life, 
and such graceful fictions as “Inkle and 
Yarico” and “The Vision of Mirza.” A 
society that could appreciate this, and the 
still more vivid and sparkling literature 
which Pope and Swift provided for it, 
cannot be excused for want of intellectual 
faculty. Obtuseness in moral sense must 
surely be predicated of an appetite so per- 


-* Lady Cowper's m7 | oy, in Forsyth’s 
e 


“ Novels and Novelists of th Century,” p. 96, 
t 1b.. p. 82, 

+ ‘ Spectator,” 1712. 

§ Forsyth, pp. 24-27. 
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verse as to devour with equal zest the 
choicest dainties, the vapidest trash, and 
the foulest offal. The same explanation 
will extend to the tone in which, from 
some of the first wits downward (Steele 
honourably excepted) men commonly dis- 
cussed the relations of sex. They “talked 
of love as something that burns them,” 
and besought “the women of their heart 
to ease their pains;” * they engraved the 
name of the “reigning beauty ” on drink- 
ing glasses, made of her chemise a wine- 
strainer and of her boots a fricassee ; ¢ and 
yet with this fulsome sentiment were as- 
sociated such an exaltation of the sensu- 
ous, such a depreciation of the spiritual 
elements of love, that “if a man of any 
delicacy ” (says Steele) “were to attend 
to the discourse of the young fellows in 
this age, he would believe that there were 
none but prostitutes to make the objects 
of passion.” { Prior’s strange want of 
feeling in consoling a widowed queen with 
an impure tale, may compare with the in- 
congruity of his graver contemporary 
Young in preluding a solemn elegy on the 
death of a saint, by complimenting his 
patroness on her appearance as Cynthia 
at a recent masquerade.§ The free indul- 
gence in personalities, extending even to 
the ridicule of physical infirmity, which 
the critics of that age allowed themselves, 
indicates yet more plainly the prevalent 
grossness of taste. No such general ex- 
pression of surpise or reprobation as a 
public breach of good manners is cartain 
to provoke in our own day, appears to 
have followed the perpetration of these 
literary indecencies; and it is reasonable 
therefore to hold the society of the time 
rather than the individual responsible for 
the low standard of sensibility that ren- 
dered their occurrence possible. In like 
manner the barbarism which dictated 
the composition of Prior’s “Henry and 
Emma” was akin to that which induced 
Dryden and Pope to modernize Chaucer, 
and the playwrights to employ their un- 
hallowed hands in “improving ” the trage- 
dies of Skakespeare. 

It is pleasant to remember that Prior’s 
redeeming qualities were not less repre- 
sentative than his vices and shortcomings. 
The geniality of temper which distin- 
guished him — always one of our boasted 
virtues — seems to have specially charac- 
terized his epoch, and its development 


* De Quincey’s ‘: Essay on Schlosser’s Literary 
History of the 18th — 

t See citations in Forsyth, pp. 22-3. 

t “The Tatler,” ubi supra. 

§ “ Night Thoughts,” III. ‘‘ Narcissa.” 
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may be plausibly ascribed to the influence 
of that great Revolution which had recent- 
ly united the nation.* In spite of some 
inevitable reaction, the consciousness of 
co-operation in the establishment of con- 
stitutional liberty, and of satisfaction at 
the victories which secured it, appears to 
have diffused a mutual confidence among 
all classes to which Englishmen had lon 

been strangers. The evidences of nationa 
good temper unanimously exhibited in the 
grave crises of 1696 and 1697+— and 
the light which contemporary literature 
throws upon the position occupied by the 
squire in regard to his tenants,t and by 
the master and mistress in regard to their 
servants,§ indicate that whatever sectional 
jealousy and discontent may still have ex- 
isted in theory, there was in practice a 
vast preponderance of cordial sympathy. 
The relations between the aristocratic and 
the literary class illustrated in Prior’s life 
and writings ought not to be forgotten at a 
time when the House of Lords is on its 
trial. With all the inducements to ex- 
exclusiveness derived from pride of birth 
and eligibility without apprenticeship to 
the highest offices of State, the nobility 
of this period are memorable not as mo- 
nopolists and nepotists, but for their eag- 
erness to lavish preferment upon men of 
the humblest station who gave proof of 
ability. Wit, not blue blood, was then the 
passport to place and fortune and the 
claims of men of letters and artists upon 
their protection seem to have been recog- 
nized by the well-born and wealthy gen- 
erally as foremost among the liabilities to 
which “noblesse oblige.” This state of 
things was doubtless healthier for the 
douors than the donees; but however the 
Grub Street writers may have merited the 
censure which Macaulay passes upon the 
profession of authorship in the reign of 
Charles II., we are aware of no adequate 
evidence for charging the great wits of the 
age of Anne with anything like servility 
or lack of self-respect. The terms upon 
which Pope and Swift consorted with Bol- 
ingbroke, Oxford, and Peterborough; Ad- 
dison and Steel with Somers and Halifax, 
were surely mutually honourable. But 
even if the direct tendency of the system 
of patronage was to encourage sycophan- 
cy, its indirect tendency to obliterate con- 
ventional distinctions of rank, and estab- 


* Macaulay’s “ History of England.” Edition, I. 


t “ t ‘ 4 
§ Swift's “‘ Hamilton’s Bawn,” and “‘ Mrs, Harris’s 
Petition.” 
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lish the recognition of literature and art 
on a par with the noblest of human pur- 
suits, afforded an abundant compensation. 
The leading-strings may be needed no 
longer, but the services they rendered en- 
title them to grateful remembrance. 

The footing of good-fellowship upon 
which Prior stood with his brethren ap- 





ars to have been common to the wits at 
arge. After reading st correspond- 
ence and Spence’s anecdotes, calling to 
mind the literary partnerships of the 
“ Spectator ’’ and “ Martinus Scriblerus ;” 
the close intimacy of Pope with Swift, 
Arbuthnot, and Garth, of Addison with 
Steel and Tickell, their common admira- 
tion for Congreve, their common affection 
for Gay — one cannot come to any other 
conclusion than Thackeray’s, that notwith- 
standing a few big quarrels and petty 
jealousies, “ there never has been a society 
of men more friendly.”* Take it for all in 
all, the world of which Prior was the 
prophet, seems compounded of elements 
akin to those in his own nature, and if we 
cannot accord it more esteem, it is equally 
secure from our dislike. 

Winthrop Mackworth Praed may be 
named as another poet of the society in 
whom the conditions indispensable to ar- 
tistic success were fully satisfied. This 
will be sufficiently apparent from an out- 
line of the graceful but somewhat colour- 
less memoir which Mr. Derwent Coleridge 
has prefixed to his collected works. Born 
in 1802, the son of parents of ancient fam- 
ily and good social position, he was edu- 
cated at Eton and Cambridge, where, 
amid a circle of brilliant contemporaries, 
he highly distinguished himself. In the 
«“Etonian,” of which he was the editor, 
and “Knight’s Quarterly Magazine,” of 
which he was the “ animating and direct- 
ing spirit,” several of his burlesque roman- 
ces — written before he was of age — were 
first printed. On leaving the University, 
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Senate. Up to his 29th year, his poetical 
sympathies were with the Liberal party. 
“ His appearance, therefore, shortly after- 
wards as a member of the Conservative 
party of the House of Commons occasioned 
considerable surprise.” The change is at- 
tributed by his biographer to an apprehen- 
sion that “the reforming party at that 
critical period (1830) were tending to 
what he considered to be a revolutionary 
extreme,” and this view is borne out by a 
letter of Praed’s upon the subject. No 
imputation of interested motives could 
possibly attach to him, but the rapidity 
of his conversion may fairly be ascribed 
to the absence of deep and solid convic- 
tion — an explanation which seems con- 
sistent with the general tenor of his char- 
acter, and is rather confirmed than con- 
tradicted by the fact that he entered with 
great eagerness into the service of the 
party which he had espoused. He took 
an active part in the Reform debates of 
1831-2, stood three or four contested elec- 
tions, and contributed several squibs to 
the ephemeral literature of politics. Be- 
ing soon recognized as a “rising states- 
man,” his zeal was rewarded by Sir Rob- 
ert Peel in 1834 with a seat in the Gov-- 
ernment. In 1835 he was happily mar-- 
ried, and spent four years in an atmos-- 
here of domestic peace, of which the mel-- 
owing influences may be traced in his. 
later verse. These years also seem to 
have been marked by a gradual widening 
of his political views, and his co-operation 
in schemes of National Education and Free: 
Trade opposed to the traditions of his 
party. His nature, moral and inte!lectual,. 
was evidently ripening with time, but the 
strain of over-exertion occasioned by his 
ambition to excel in too many different 
spheres of action undermined his health, 
and he died of consumption in 1839. 

The period between 1821 and 1834, to 
which Praed’s most characteristic vers de 


he entered upon a promising career at | soci¢té belong, is too near our own to be 
the bar; intermingling literary with legal | adequately estimated, but certain salient 
studies, and finding recreation in what he aspects therein reflected cannot easily be 
afterwards described as the “continued misapprehended. The influences mainly 
and violent excitement” of fashionable | discernible in his early writings are, of 
life —a sphere for which his lively wit course, literary rather than political or so- 
and a rare charm of disposition and man- Cial. In the “Poems of Life and Man- 
ner seem to have eminently qualified him. | ners,” written at Eton, the influence most 
In the ephemeral literature of fashion, | apparent is Crabbe’s, whose sententious 
keepsakes, souvenirs, and books of beauty, | manner does not sit well upon a boy of 
appeared some of his best verses. His eighteen, and sometimes gives him the air 
leading ambition, however, was distinc- | of a moral prig. The distinguishing qual- 


ticn neither in letters nor law, but in the ities of his —_ verse are here in embryo. 
— the slight but vivid painting of charac- 


* See Thackeray’s “‘ English Humorists,” Lecture ter, the antithetical pointedness of style, 


IV. ‘clear diction, and fluent versification. 
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In the burlesque romances written a few 
years later, Scott, Byron, and Moore, may 
each be accredited as the sponsor either of 
theme, sentiment, or style; but there are 
many unborrowed graces. There is real 
weirdness of fancy in “The Troubadour ” 
and the “Red Fisherman;” much sponta- 
neous humour, especially in the narrative 
of the Troubadour’s adventures at the 
nunnery, where he elopes with the aged 
Abbess by mistake. Some passages of 
description and dialogue sparkle with wit 
and raillery. Another charm of these 
burlesques is their freedom from vulgarity, 
the besetting sin of those who cultivate 
this province of literature, and from which 
Barham, whom we take to be Praed’s chief 
disciple, was not wholly exempt. 

What is least pleasant in all Praed’s 
early works is their prematurity of man- 
ner and affectation of savoir vivre. Such 
portraits of character as Clotilda and Vidal 
in “The Troubadour;” such avowals of 
experience as — 

**T have dined at an alderman’s board, 

I have drunk with a German lord; 

I have talked with a fop who has fought twelve 
duels,— 

Six for an heiress, and six for her jewels; 

I have heard men talk of Mr. Peel, 

I have seen men walk on the Brixton wheel ! ”’ 


are too “knowing” in their tone to be 
real, and we are not surprised to find that 
the author is just of age. But this as- 
sumption is more than a passing mood, and 
attainsits height in the b/as¢ air of “ Lid- 
ian’s Love,’ written two or three years 
later : — 


** But I have moved too long in cold society, 
Where it’s the fashion not tocarea rush,. .. 
Become a great philosopher, and curled 
Around my heart the poisons of this world. 

**To me all light is darkness; love is lust; 

Painting, soiled canvas; poetry, soiled 


paper; 
The fairest loveliness @ pinch of dust; 
The proudest majesty a breath of vapour. 
I have no sympathy, no tear, no trust.’” 


Of course this is acting, and the writer 
is mocking at himself, but it seems to us 
overacting; and there can be no doubt 
from whom the strut is borrowed. Tone, 
style, and metre unite to remind us that in 
1826 the brilliant and, as we take leave 
(pace the Quarterly Review) to think, the 
baleful star of Byron was in the ascend- 
ant. This fascination, legitimately due to 
the ,owerful attractions of his poetry; 
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augmented by the contagion of his morbid 
sentiment and obtrusive self-consciousness, 
and by the romance which an erratic life 
and early death had thrown round his 
name. All the elements of this influence, 
except the very basest, seem to have at- 
tracted Praed. His “ Chaunt of the Bra- 
zen Head” is a characteristic poem of this 
period ; the utterance of a philozopher (of 
twenty-four) who has lived his life, knows 
human nature thoroughly, and has found 
the world, for the most part, made up of 
shams, but with certain realities that he is 
unwilling to decry; and leans to -the con- 
clusion that, by means of a cynical toler- 
ance of the one, and an appreciative enjoy- 
ment of the other, the pref interval till 
death may be passed over contentedly :— 


** I think the studies of the wise, 
The hero’s noisy quarrel, 
The majesty of woman’s eyes, 
The poet’s cherished laurel, 
And all that makes us lean or fat, 
And all that charms or troubles, 
This bubble is more bright than that — 
But still they all are bubbles. 
“*[ think that very few have sighed 
When Fate at last has found them, 
Though bitter foes were by their side, 
And barren moss around them. 
I think that some have died of drought, 
And some have died of drinking; 
I think that nought is worth a thought, 
And I’m a fool for thinking ! ”’ 


Both the poems cited appeared in “ The 
Brazen Head,” a magazine set on foot by 
Mr. Charles Knight, with Praed for its 
editor, in 1826. Mr. Knight, in his 
“ Autobiography,” naively states the aim 
of its promoters to have been the amuse- 
ment, yee of a “smart weekly sheet, 
of the London public, who were sick of all 
money questions, and wanted something 
like fun in the gloomy season of commer- 
cial ruin.” The disastrons panic of 1825, 
induced by frantic speculation, is the event 
here alluded to. The magazine failed, 
whether because the patient distrusted the 

hysician’s diagnosis of his disease, or ob- 
jected to the medicine prescribed, does not 
appear. The notion of labelling Praed’s 
supercilious pococurantism as fun seems 
strange to us; but there is a trace of hu- 
mour, perhaps, if humour consists in incon- 
gruity, about the prescription itself. We 
wonder if, oa the last “ Black’ Friday ” in 
the city, any one was found to suggest to 
the victims of Overend & Gurney that 
they should become subscribers to 
“Punch,” or try a course of Mr. Byron's 





passion, wit, knowledge of the world, and 
cultivated reflection, was illegitimately 





burlesques. 
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Some alterations in the aspect of society 
since Praed wrote are obvious upon the 
surface. His brilliant satirical sketches re- 
call the time when “ Almack’s” was as 
solemn an institution as an Established 
Church — so rigidly governed by canons 
and tests that the Duke of Wellington 
himself was once excluded for a solecism 
in the matter of trowsers* — when Landor’s 
wild saying that it was “the duty of every- 
one to go to balls” might have been taken 
au pied de la lettre—when the inland 
“ watering-place ” had not been superseded 
by its rival on the coast — when terms for 
which we have now to consult a dictionary 
— Spadille, Loo, Quadrille, Vole,— and 
others fast becoming archaic, buck, exquis- 
ite, Llue— were in common use — when 
ladies played the harp, kept “ albums,” and 
ordered dresses of a “mantuamaker;’” 
and gentlemen wore pumps, buckles, stays, 
and cravats. With allowance made for 
certain changes in these particulars, how- 
ever, the best of Praed’s verses on such 
themes as “The County Ball,” “ The Fan- 
cy Ball,” “The Belle of the Ball-room,” 
“My Partner,” “Good-night to the Sea- 
son,” and “ Private Theatricals,” might be- 
long to our own day. Within its limits, 
the art with which the author has clothed 
them is perfect. The portraiture of char- 
dcter is as delicate, the representation of 
movement as graphic, the dialogue as nat- 
ural, the style as racy, and the versification 
as smooth as can be desired. The observa- 
tion of life is quite superficial, but it pre- 
tends to be no more; and where thought 
and feeling would have been out of place, 
their absence is not remarked. As a piece 
of compendious word-painting it would be 
difficult to match the following : — 


*¢ Good night to the season ! — the dances, 

The fillings of hot little rooms, 

The glancings of rapturous glances, 
The fancyings of fancy costumes; 

The pleasures which fashion makes duties, 
The praisings of fiddles and flutes, 

The luxury of looking at beauties, 
The tedium of talking to mutes; 

The female diplomatists, planners 
Of matches for Laura and Jane; 

The ice of her ladyship’s answers, 
The ice of his lordship’s champagne.”’ ¢ 


Nor could the course of a love born of a 
mere ball-room acqnaintanceship be better 
summarized than thus: — 


*¢ Our love was like most other loves — 
A little glow, a little shiver, 





* Captain Gronow’s Recollections, Ser. 1. 
t “Good Night to the Season.” 
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A rose-bud and a pair of gloves, 

And * Fly not yet ”? upon the river; 
Some jealousy of some one’s heir, 

Some hopes of dying broken-hearted, 
A miniature, a lovk of hair, 

The usual vows — and then we parted.”’ * 


There are ample indications in these 
verses that the change in English society, 
since Praed was its lyrist, has been more 
than superficial. Such an allusion as 
this — 

** The hell where the fiend in his glory 

Sits staring at putty and stones, 
And scrambles from story to story 
To rattle at midnight his bones,” 


belongs to a period when White’s Boodles, 
and Crockford’s were palaces of ruin. 
References to duelling and pugilism tell 
of the time when a second, not a solicitor, 
was taken into counsel after a quarrel, and 
when the art of self-defence was still part 
of a gentleman's education. References 
to the laborious occupation of the hang- 
man speuk of the yet unmitigated ferocity 
of the criminal law. In one respect there 
is less alteration than might have been 
expected. As compared with the social 
morality of Prior’s age, that of Praed’s 
appears singularly pure. The readers of 
Lord Lytton’s * Pelham,” a work of 1828, 
will find the contrast, though considerable, 
far Jess marked. Unless allowance were 
made for his having had a clerical editor, 
some might question whether the poet 
were so faithful a chronicler in this respect 
as the novelist. But doubtless society 
was parti-coloured then as now, and thé 
artists saw different sides of the shield. 
Praed seems to have had a careful relig- 
ious training, and from principle or from 
taste, was indisposed to scenes of vice. 
If the section of society with which he 
mixed was of the same temper, the fact 
may be similarly explained. The in- 
creased purity of modern domestic life — 
due perhaps to a variety of causes — in- 
cluding, as Thackeray points out, the ex- 
ample set by the court of George III.,t 
must be ascribed in greatest measure to 
the practical working of religious convic- 
tion, which, from very opposite directions, 
for a century ag has given evidence of 
earnestness. far at least, as the out- 
ward absence of vice betokens a sound 
condition of morals, Praed’s time was 
healthy ; and if his poetic picture of it be 
compared with a similar one of our own, 
the indications of subsequent improvement 


* «The Belle of the Ball-room.” 
t “The Four Georges,” — George III. 
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will be scarcely perceived. On the other 
hand, the political allusions in his poems 
suggest abundant matter for congratula- 
tion on our constitutional progress. The 

ibes which (before his conversion to 

oryism) he flings at venal and “rotten 
boroughs,” * the tone of conviction in 
which (after that event) he chronicles the 
doom of “ Gatton’s charter,’’¢ and his sar- 
eastic references to the debates on Cath- 
olic Emancipation, the abolition of Slav- 
ery, and Free Trade, recall the history 
of those fierce struggles that resulted in 
the slow acquisition of reforms, whose 
abrogation would involve as vast a revolu- 
tion as the repeal of Magna Charta or the 
Bill of Rights. How characteristic of the 
period which witnessed those changes, 
and of the writer’s stand-point in regard 
to them, are these lines on seeing the 
Speaker asleep, during a debate of the 
reformed Parliament : — 


** Sleep, Mr. Speaker; slumber lies 
Light and brief on a Speaker’s eyes. 
Fielden or Finn in a minute or two 
Some disorderly thing will do; 
Riot will chase repose away — 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker — sleep while you may ! 


** Sleep, Mr. Speaker. Sweet to men 
Is the sleep that cometh but now and then; 
Sweet to the weary, sweet to the ill, 
Sweet to the children that work in the mill. 
You have more need of repose than they — 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker — sleep while you may ! 


** Sleep, Mr. Speaker, Harvey will soon 
Move to abolish the sun and the moon; 
Hume will no doubt be taking the sense 
Of the House on a question of sixteen pence; 
Statesmen will howl, and patriots bray — 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker —sleep while you may !”’ 


The disgust with which a well-bred 
Tory member must have regarded the 
daring disregard of tradition displayed by 
the new Radical importations, and his con- 
tempt for their pertinacity on so paltry a 
subject as retrenchment, could hardly be 
better expressed. There is a touch of 
pathos in the reference to the factory 
children, as if the writer had been moved 
by some recent accounts of their condition, 
and was constrained to own that there 
were some abuses in the existing régime 
which needed the reformer’s besom. 


Praed’s less distinctive vers de sociéd' 


will not long detain us. Such admirable 
specimens of organ as “ The Vicar,” 
“ Quince,” and the correspondent of “ My 
own Araminta,” must awaken regret that 


* “ Utopia,” and “ Marriage Chimes” (1827. 
t “Portrait of a Lady ” (1831). ¢ ) 
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he so rarely carried his fine pencil and 
warm brush into regions beyond the pre- 
cincts of fashion. The miscellaneous 
poems of “ Love and Fancy ” are of very 
unequal value; now and then, as in 
“Time’s Song,” attaining to no ordinary 
height of force and terseness; more often, 
asin “I Remember,” and “The Runa- 
way,” sinking into low depths of namby- 
pamby. We cannot put faith in the 
reality of those which assume to be love- 
confessions. Their sentimental character 
will be apparent on comparing them with 
such unaffected expressions of feeling as 
the lines on his sister’s death, and the 
series addressed to his wife. Only in 
these poems, and one or two more belong- 
ing to the last years of his life, does 
Praed succeed in shaking off the pestilent 
infection of Byronism which fastened on 
his youth. The sudden revulsion of sen- 
timent in others,* and the occasional mis- 
timing of levity, as in the stanzas on the 
approach of the Cholera in 1831,¢ combine 
with the foregoing characteristics to sug- 
gest that the writer’s mind was too readi- 
ly susceptible to every influence that 
offered itseif, to allow of any impression 
being deep or lasting. His nature might 
be compared to an Molian lyre that is 
stirred by inspiration from without, rather 
than a harp that vibrates to the touch of 
human fingers. Or one may see in hima 
likeness to that type of character which 
the greatest of modern masters has pour- 
trayed in “Tristram,” whose mind, even 
when haunted by an object of real pas- 
sion, was prone to yield to any transient 
distraction.t 

With the half sincere and sympathetic, 
half morbid and frivolous nature that we. 
conceive him to have possessed, Praed may 
not unfairly be deemed representative of 
his age, wherein germs of a nobler life 
than the nation had yet attained were 
strangely contrasted with the growth of 
unsound principle’ and ignoble habit; in 
which the manliest advocacy of essential 
reforms, and the most obstinate defence of 
scandalous abuses — the poetry of Words- 
worth and the poetry of Byron — schools 
and hospitals —gaming-houses and the 
prize-ring — philosophical and religious 
theory, and the practice of George IV.’s 
court were exhibited side by side. Some 
further illustration of Praed’s intellectual 
calibre may appear on comparing him with 


* “The Eve of Battle,” “The County Ball,” and 
- ‘oe 

+t Written in Lady Myrtle’s ‘‘ Bocaccio.” 

+ “The Last Tournament.” Compare the pas 
sage, ‘‘ Before him fled the face,” &c. 
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the representative poet of society par ex- 
cellence of our own time. 

Mr. Frederick Locker is happily exempt- 
ed from the possibility of undergoing the 
sea a examination to which we have 

een able to subject his illustrious prede- 
cessors, and at our hands at least he is 
equally safe from vivisection. In predi- 
cating of him that he is no spectator ab 
extra of the social life which he has depict- 
ed in his “ London Lyrics,” we affirm noth- 
ing that they will not abundantly warrant. 

e are delighted to welcome this charm- 
ing volume in an improved edition. In re- 
turning afresh to it, after a study of Prior 
and Praed, we have been forcibly struck 
by the superior healthiness of the atmos- 
ep pervading it. This impression may 

e heightened by a natural association of 
ideas. All three are more or less poets of 
the city ; but whereas with his forerunners 
we are mewed within walls, Mr. Locker 
invites us out of doors. With Prior we 
usually breathe the scented air of a bou- 
doir; with Praed, the tainted air of Al- 
mack’s. But, though Mr. Locker has the 
entrée everywhere, he prefers to stroll 
down Piccadilly, Pall Mall, or St. James’s 
Street, canter in Rotten Row, or drive to 
IIurlingham. The variety of acquaintance 
we make in his company is another element 
of health. Prior’s men and women gener- 
ally, and Praed’s exclusively, belong to the 
upper middle class; they are usually of 
about equal age, and respectively invite 
the sympathies of strictly select, if suffi- 
ciently extensive, circles. The spectacle 
of a lovers’ téte-d-téte soon becomes monot- 
onous. After twenty-five most people be- 
gin to be of Sir Cornewall Lewis's opinion 
about life and its pleasures, and find a ball- 
room tiresome. Mr. Locker’s observations 
of human nature are not thus narrowed to 
the experience of lovers and pleasure-seek- 
ers, though he has catered abundantly for 
both. Studies, minute but delicate, drawn 
from every rank of society and every peri- 
od of life, appeal to differing tastes. While 
in the choice of subjects he has nearly as 
much variety as Prior, and more than 
Praed, though he has written far less than 
either, the uniformity of his mode of hand- 
ling is the test of his sincerity. None of 
the sharpness of contrast between gravity 
and gaiety, such as we remark in Prior, no 
sudden revulsions of sentiment, such as 
Praed exhibits, will be found in these po- 
ems. Asubtle intermixture of seriousness 
and irony, of humour and pathos, ia their 
prevailing characteristic. The “fun” in 
which they abound is always in accord 
with the poet’s own definition of it as the 
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“ dew ; 
Where wit and truth and ruth are blent.’? 


He faithfully pourtrays himself in another-~ 
couplet — 


**T only wear the cap and bells, 
And yet some tears are in my verses.” 


“ A jester by confession,” and ever on the 
search for the droll, he recognizes materi- 
als for laughter where many would miss 
them, yet never intrudes “the cap and 
bells” where, as in the presence of Sin or 
Death, their jingle would be out of place. 
On the other hand, it is not only there, but 
in scenes where many might overlook it, 
that he discerns the elemental food of 
“tears.” Humorists like Prior and Praed 
too often forget Shakespeare’s wise teach- 
ing about “ ajest’s prosperity.” Mr. Lock- 
er is conscious alike of its power and his 
own responsibility, and indicates, if he 
does not accomplish, the highest ends 
which his gift is capable of subserving. 
A jest with him is sometimes the spark 
which relieves a condition of electric ten- 
sion, sometimes the feather which wings a 
shaft to its destined mark. Akin to that 
type of jester idealized in Mr. Tennyson’s 
latest and subtlest creation of Dagonet, 
and approximately realized in the histori- 
cal figures of Will Sommers and Chicot,* 
Mr. Locker seems most deservedly charac- 
terized by two epithets which no one 
dreams of applying to Prior, and we think 
must be denied to Praed — earnest and 
tender. Prior has a riper thought, a wider 
observation, perhaps a more genial hu- 
mour; Praed has a richer fancy, and a 
more brilliant wit. But Mr. Locker is so 
well furnished at all points that only by 
comparison is any deficiency perceptible, 
and, when perceived, it will be disregarded 
in view of his higher excellences. It is in 
virtue of their possession that he may 
claim to be en rapport with his age. What- 
ever else may be predicated of the prevail- 
ing temper of our time, credit can scarcely 
be refused to its earnestness. A feature 
in the moral constitution of the leaders of 
contemporary schools, as prominent in an 
Agnostic like Professor 4" as in a 
spiritual metaphysician like Mr. Martineau, 
or an Ultramontane theologian like Dr. 
Manning, in a political theorist like Mr. 
Mill, as in a practical statesman like Mr. 
Gladstone, it shows itself not less clearly 
in the rank and file. Its presence is felt 


* “The light and noble-hearted Will Sommers,” 
the jester of Henry VI1L, as Dr. Doran calls him 
(History of Court Fools). See also his account of 
the wise, witty, and generous Chicot. 
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alike in the rapid march of Reform when 
duty is clear, and in the laggard step when 
rashness would be fatal —in the total dis- 
“establishment of an anomalous State 
Church, and the half-compromise of a tent- 
ative measure of education —ia the har- 
mony of missionary enterprise, and the 
discord of rival sects. A tendency to hide 
or even disguise its true nature will often 
be observed to accompany it. Such atype 
of character as Dickens’s Boffin, who de- 
liberately wore an abhorred mask, may be 
rare; but every circle of acquaintance 


must include a congener to Thackeray's | 


Warrington — some specimen of the avow- 
ed cynic, who attributes the worst motives 
and acts upon the best, of the. professed 
misanthrope who has the softest heart, or 
the reputed miser whose secret charities 
are princely. Mr. Locker’s earnestness 
has usually a veil over it dense enough to 
avert any risk of his being shunned as a 
preacher — thin enough to allow any sym- 
— eyes to apprehend his drift. Of 

is peculiar mode of handling, no better 
example offers than the lines on a human 
skull, in- which the elements of sardonic 
humour, tender emotion, melancholy sen- 
timent, and religious conviction are all 
amalgamated : — 


** A human skull ! I bcught it passing cheap, — 
Indeed ’*twas denrer to its first employer; — 
I thought mortality did well to keep 
Some mute memento of the Old Destroyer. 


‘* Time was, some may have prized its blooming 
skin; 
Here lips were woo’d, perhaps in transport 
tender; 
Some may have chuck’d what was a dimpled 


chin, 
And never had my doubt about its gender ! 


* Did she live yesterday or ages back ? 
What colour were the eyes when bright and 


waking? 
And were your ringlets fair, or brown, or 
black, 
Poor little head ! that long has done with 
aching? 
** Tt may have held (to yet some random shots) 
Thy brains, Eliza; Fry !—or Baron By- 


ron’s. 

The wits of Nelly Gwynn or Doctor Watts, — 

Two quoted bards! two philanthropic 
sirens ! 


*¢ But this I trust is clearly understood, 
If man or woman, — if adored or hated, — 
Whoever own’d this skull was not su good 
Nor quite so bad as many may have stated. 
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** Who love can need no special type of Death; 
He bares his awful face too soon, too often; 
Immortelles bloom in Beauty’s bridal wreith, 
And does not yon green elm contain a coffin? 


*¢ O true love mine, what lines of care are these ? 
The heart still lingers with its golden hours, 
But fading tints are on the chestnut trees, 
And where is all that lavish wealth of 
flowers ? 


** The end is near. Life lacks what once it gave, 
Yet death has promises that call for praises; 
A very worthless rogue may diz the grave, 
But hands unseen will dress the turf with 
daisies.’’ 


The theme of a “Skeleton in the Cup- 
board ” is similarly treated, but the vein 
of religious feeling is marked even more 
distinctly. That the problems of Life are 
capable of a Divine solution, is Mr. Lock- 
er’s favourite reflection. Rejecting al:ke 
the rose-tinted illusions of the optimist and 
the bilious chimeras of the pessimist, he 
seems willing to accept Horace Walpole’s 
dictum that “Life is a comedy to those 
who think, a tragedy to those who feel,’’ 
if allowed to add that there is a tertium 
quid, and that life may be an oratorio to 
those who trust. “The Jester’s Moral” is 
a good illustration of this predominant 
mood, and affords a standard of comparison 
with Praed’s antithetical point of view. 
On the strength of a discovery that this 
poem and the latter’s “ School and School- 
fellows” have a general similarity of sub- 
ject and asingle identity of rhyme, one 
of Mr. Locker’s critics* has ventured to 
call him “an imitator.” The younger 
poet’s honesty in citing one of his prede- 
cessor’s verses has, doubtless, provoked 
an imputation which appears to us an in- 
stance of “curiosa infelicitas ” in criticism. 
That the poems are alike in their theme is 
incontestable; but variety of handling 
surely furnishes sufficient justification for 
harping on an old string. The verse of 
Praed which is Mr. Locker’s text — 


**[ wish that I could run away 
From Horse and Court and Levée : 
Where bearded men appear to-day, 
But Eton boys grown heavy,”’ 


so far from striking the key-note of “ The 
Jester’s Moral,” is the discord from which 
a finer ear revolts to find the true harmo- 
ny. Praed simply contrasts his school-life 
with his fashionable and Parliamentary 
life, one little circle with another; not the 
microcosm with the macrocosm. To Mr. 
Locker the memory of a limited experience 


* Brit. Quarterly Rev., April 1866. 
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is an occasion for an unlimited survey. 
Praed’s tone of reminiscence, though he 
calls up mirthful associations, is one of 
joer regret; his view of the present is 

alf-cynical, half-discontented; of the fu- 
ture he does not think at all. Mr. Locker, 
after reviewing the past in a tone half- 
melancholy and half-playful, dismisses with 
a pleasant scorn the wretched devices of 
the blasés to escape from the present. Then 
with a look forward and upward, the jest- 
er points his moral : — 


** We prate of Life’s illusive dyes, 

And yet fond hope misleads us; 

We all believe we near the prize 
Till some fresh dupe succeeds us ! 

A tright reward forsooth ! And though 
No mortal has attain’d it, 

I still hope on, for well I know 
That Love has thus ordaiu’d it.”’ 


Where a life-problem is rather practical, 
its solution may be further to seek, and a 
jester may be permitted to question if the 
one usually accepted is quite satisfactory. 

There is great ingenuity in the method 
of hinting a doubt adopted in “ Beggars.” 
This little parable recounts how when a 
“tattered wretch” craves alms of the 
writer he refuses them, though with an 
uneasy sense that 


** Always oue’s heart to be hardening thus, 
If wholesome for beggars is hurtful for us;”’ 


and how, when his fiancée presents him 

with 

*sA paper-weight formed of a bronze lizard 
writhing,”’ 

and he points out — 

*‘That in casting this metal a live harmless 
lizard 


i 
Was cruelly tortured in ghost and in gizard,”’ 
she replies that — 


** Hopgarten protests they’ve no feeling, and so 
It was only their muscular movement, you 
know.” 


The answer stirs his old qualms, and he 
goes away, reflecting that — 


‘* When wretched mendicants writhe, there’s a 
notion 
That begging is only a muscular motion.’’ 


The vein of delicate irony here apparent 
reappears in “An Old Buffer,” where 
orthodox upreason and respectable cow- 
ardice are probed with a finger as firm as 
it is light. Equally artistic is the under- 
tone of sarcasm thrown into the self-por- 
traiture of a frivolous girl in “ At Hurling- 
ham.” Occasionally the jester merges in 
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the satirist who wields a vigorous lash of 
epigrammatic Saxon without respect of 
perso.s: — 


** The world’s a merry world (pro tem.), 
And some are gay, and therefore 
It pleases them, but some condemn 
The world they do not care for.’’ 


** The world’s an ugly world. Offend 
people, how they wrangle ! 

The mauners that they never mend, 
The characters they mangle ! 

They eat, and drink, and scheme, and plod, 
And go to church on Sunday; 

And many are afraid of God, 
And more of Mrs. Grundy.” 


Of that quick sympathy which is scarce- 
ly less prominent than earnestness among 
the characteristics of our time —a force 
ever revealing itself in some new shape, 
whether organizing a Famine fund or a 
trades-union, erecting model lodging- 
houses or people’s markets — no insignifi-- 
cant reflection will be found in Mr. Lock- 
er’spages. His qualities are never seen to 
more advantage than when he is content 
to be the vates sacer.of heroes and heroines 
so lowly as “ The Old Government Clerk,” 
“The Housemaid,” “The patient little 
seamstress,” or “The Widow.” Nor does 
he shrink on occasion from the portraiture 
of lives less innocent than these. His de- 
scription of a rencontre with an “ unfortu- 
nate’? may be compared with the treat- 
ment of the same theme in Mr. Rossetti’s 
poem of “Jenny.” By its absolute simpli- 
city of thought and diction “The Music 
Palace” indicates beyond the reach of 
mistake that the source of the writer’s 
sympathy is wholly moral, while the other, 
far subtler, leaves the reader doubtful 
whether it may not be more than half 
sensual. Tow finely, too, and by a single 
touch, does Mr. Locker suggest the solemn 
aspect of the subject, which Mr. Rossetti’s 
elaboration almost obscures : — 


** Ah ! some go to revel and some go to rue, 
For some go toruin. There’s Paul’s tolling 
two.”’ 


In such poems as “ Implora Pace,” “ Her 
uiet resting-place,” and “To my Old 
riend Posthumus,” the strong personal 

feeling, which is the fount of the writer’s 
sympathy, wells forth in exceeding tender- 
ness. But his happiest efforts are those 
wherein the springs of pathos and humour 
are too closely interfused to be separable 
by critical analysis. “The Pilgrims of 
Pall-Mall,” and “To my Grandmother,” 
are examples of this kind, which we doubt. 
if anyone else could have written, unless it. 
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were Charles Lamb, of whose “ Hester” 
the former has a faint reminiscence. We 
extract the best verses, but all are 
good : — 


** My little friend, so small and neat, 
Whom years ago I used to meet, 
In Pall Mall daily, 
How cheerily you tript away — 
To work, it might have been to play, 
You tript so gaily. 


** And Time trips too! This moral means 
You then were midway in the teens, 
That I was crowning: 
We never spoke, but when I smiled 
At morn or eve, I know, dear child, 
You were not frowning. 
** I’ve seen some change since last we met — 
A patient little seamstress yet 
On small means striving 
Are you (if Love such luck allows) 
Some lucky fellow’s little spouse ? 
Is baby thriving? * 


** My heart grows chill —can soul like thine 
Have tired of this dear world of mine, 
And loosed its fetter ? 
To find a world whose promised bliss 
Is better than the best of this? 
And is it better? ’’ 


In a large number of these poems, the 
humorist asserts himself pur sang, and 
makes admirable mirth. e lines “ On 
an Old Maff” are inimitably playful, but 
for droliery of suggestion perhaps “ The 
Bear Pit in the Zoological Gardens” 
stands first. A child is thus admonished : 


Some bears have got two legs, and some have 


got more, 
Be good to old bears if they’ ve no legs or four; 
Of duty to age you should never be careless, 
My dear, [ am bald, and I may soon be hair- 
less, 


** The gravest aversion exists among bears 
For rude forward persons who give themselves 
airs. 
We know how some graceless young people 
were mauled, 
Just for plaguing the prophet and calling him 
bald. 


** Strange ursine devotion ! Their dancing days 
ended, 
Bears die to ‘ remove’ what in life they de- 
fended : 


* Mr. Locker’s alterations in successive editions 
pont gee | improvements, but we prefer the old 
on cf this stanza to the present 
“ Have you a Lilliputian spouse ? 
And do you dwell in some doll’s house? "’ 


Memory is always conservative, and the child im- 
agined as wife is fitly associated with a mate and an 
as diminutive as herself. 
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They succoured the prophet, and since that 
affair 


The bald have a painful regard for the bear.’’ 


The only other representative trait that 
we shall notice in Mr. Locker is his affinity 
with that school of art not’ inaptly de- 
scribed (though by a hostile critic) as the 
“idyllic,” which still maintains its royal 
supremacy (esto perpetua!) over all its 
rivals, sensual or sensational. Such poems 
as “ A Portrait,” “Geraldine and I,’’ and 
“A nice Correspondent,” may establish 
to the satisfaction of Mr. Swinburne’s fol- 
lowers on the one hand, and Miss Brad- 
don’s on the cther, that in treating of the 
relations of sex it is possible to enchain a 
reader’s interest without exciting either a 

rurient thouglit or a blush of shame. 

he’ writer’s taste is so refined in this re- 
spect that the only poem in the volume 
(“ Sir Gyles Gyles”), wherein he is guilty 
of a double entendre, which would escape 
notice in any one less scrupulous, jars 
upon the ear like a false note. Its pres- 
ence is not needed to confirm what his 
frank confession of “a weakness for Van- 
ity Fair” and his kindly tolerance suffi- 
ciently prove, that the author makes no 
pretence to purism. When the history of 
our social morality comes to be written, 
the healthy tone of a volume of vers de 
société like this may fairly be cited as con- 
tributing to an affirmative solution of the 
question recently but prematurely raised 
—“ Are we better than our fathers ?” 

It remains to note the individual traits 
which entitle Mr. Locker to a place among 
contemporary poets of art apart from his 
representative rank. That he possesses 
creative imagination, dramatic insight, or 
passionate impulse, there is little evidence 
in this volume; but no further credentials 
can be needed of his observation, fancy, 
culture, and tunefulness. How admirable, 
as an example of the first, is this contrast 
of Italian and English manners : — 


** A far niente life promotes the graces; 
They pass from dreamy bliss to wakeful 
glee, 
And in their bearing, and their speech, one 


traces 
A breadth of grace and depth of courtesy 
That are not found in more inclement places, 
Their clime and tongue are much in har- 
mony; 
The cockney met in Middlesex or Surrey 
Is often cold, and always in a hurry.’’ 


“ The Invitation to Rome ” from which 
this is an extract, “ Geraldine and I,” and 
“The Castle in the Air” are suffased with 
a graceful play of fancy, a quiet grey 
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colouring that recall the pictures of Leslie. 
There is more than one point of resem- 
blance between the two artists; and but 
that analogies drawn from sister arts are 
never quite satisfactory, a similar compari- 
son might be suggested between Prior and 
Watteau, between Praed and Mr. Frith. 
Family likeness among poets on the other 
hand — the resemblance due not to imita- 
tion but sympathy —is more readily dis- 
cernible, and readers of Herrick will be 
reminded of his masterly touch by the ex- 
quisite daintiness of the following : — 


‘© Genty’s GLOVE. 

** Slips of a kid-skin deftly sewn, 
A scent as throagh Ler gacden vlown, 
The tender hue that clothes her dove, 
All these — and this is Gerty’s glove. 


* A glove but lately dofft, fur look — 
It keeps the happy shape it touk 
Warm from hertouch! What gave the glow? 
And where’s the mould tbat sh::ped it so? 


** It clasped the hand, so pure, so sleek, 
Where Gerty resis « pensive cheek; 
The hand that when the light wind stirs, 
Reproves those laughing locks of hers. 


** You fingers four, you littie thumb ! 
Were I tut you, ia days to come, 
I'd clasp, and kiss, an keep her, —Go ! 
And teil her that [ told you so.’’ 


The signs of culture throughout the 
lyrics are too obvious to need indication. 
One or two of them have an agreeable fla- 
vour of egotism in their allusion to the 
writer’s hobby of * collecting.” 


** That virtuoso whim 
Which consecrates our dim 
Long ago. 
A love that is not sham, 
For Stothard, Blake, and Lamb.”’ 


**T dote upon 
Frail jars, turquoise and celadon.”” 


** When sorely tempted to purloin 
Your pieta of Mare Antoine.” 


Mr Locker has a fine ear for rhythm and 
rhyme, and his employment of assonance 
and alliteration is judiciously subdued. 
With the efforts of Mr. Morris and Mr. 
Swinburne to obtain variety — the one by 
means of false accentuation:, the other by 
experiments which vie with the “Peter 
Piper” of our childhood — he has ro sym- 
pathy. The music of the following verse, 
mainly resulting from the collocation of 
“1” and is as graceful as the 
thought :— 
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** The glow of Life is yet a rill 
That laughs and leaps and glistens; 
And still the woodland rings, and still 
The old Damestas listens.’’ 


The interweaving of “I's” “b’s” and 
“d's” in a stanza from “ Geraldine and I” 
is not less happy : — 


** And the limes and beeches were dim above, 

As we leant on a drooping bough; 

And the darkling air was a breath of love, 
And the thrush overhead sing * Now !’ 

And the sun dropt low, and the twilight grew, 
As we listened and sjghed and leant — 

That day was the sweetest day, and we knew 
What its sweetness meant.’’ 
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Before parting from this fascinating 
boox, we must notice what we cannot 
illustrate—the absolute freedom, from 
vulgarity that marks Mr. Locker’s dis- 
charge of his special poetic function. This 
negative but precious virtue he shares 
with Prior and Prae!, for though both of 
them had certain proclivities in the direc- 
tion of “Cockaigne” the journey was 
never taken. The writings of all three 
are pervaded by that fine aroma of good 
breeding and savoir vivre which, though 
assuredly monopolized by no rank or sec- 


.|tion of mankind, may be assumed to be 


characteristic of “gentle” manners in all 
ages; that extrait de millefleurs distilled 
from long intimacy with the best litera- 
ture, the best art, the best society, which 
citizenship of the world alone insures. 
How easily fur want of such acquaintance 
the minor poets of society yield to the se- 
ductions of cheap smartness, and are be- 
trayed into the ostentation of shabby gen- 
tility which Byron propounced to be “far 
worse than downrig!:t blackguardism ” — 
is it not written in the columns of many a 
popular serial ? 

A fear has recently been expressed that 
true humour is dying out for lack of ap- 
preciation. It is some evidence to the 
contrary that this little book has just 
reached a fifth edition. That Mr. Locker’s 
delicate humour will find acceptance with 
those whose taste has been brutalized by 
music-hall ballads and cancan dances, can- 
not be expected, but there is another, if a 
smaller circle, to which it may appeal. 
To those, to whom Art is dear, be its 
themes never so homely, its linguage 
never so simple — who either from con- 
genital sympathy, or the revulsion of out 
raged feeling, are disposed to cherish the 
refinement of a literature reared in the 
salon, yet hardened by open-air exposure, 
as a welcome contrast to the growths of 
licentiousness and irreverence which the 
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literature of democracy, unrestrained by 

culture, is too prone to develope — we 

cordially commend these “ London Lyrics.” 

| the lyrist speedily increase their num- 
r! 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
CHRISTINA NORTH. 
BY E. M. ARCHER. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Sue sat thinking of it all for many 
hours of the night. Here at last was a 
way of escape,—escape from confession 
and promises, and from herself. How 
could she meet Bernard’s eyes, and let 
him think that it was all as it had been? 
Yet how could she tell him — how could 
she let him guess what had wrought the 
change? With Mr. Warde it was other- 
wise ; he was kind, he was pitiful, and he 
wished to marry her, but she knew that 
she would not have to shrink from a love 
which she could not return. He wished 
to make her his wife; she must consent, 
and then all would be over, and no more 
questions would be asked. He would be 
content with what she had to give. If he 
had loved her, she could not have done it; 
but he did not love her, so there was noth- 
ing which need make her fear,— nothin 
except the recollections to which she veal 
not listen, and the longings which had 
died, she thought, for ever within her. 

Youth appears to be self-sacrificing, be- 
cause it cannot and will not count the cost : 
like Esau, it stretches out its hand for the 
mess of pottage and lets the birthright go. 
In spite of her assurance, Christina had 
not counted the cost: she thought of the 
present effort for which she had the 
strength: she thought of the present evil 
from which she would be freed; but she 
did not look on the long years which lay 
before her, which must know nothing of 
the hopes of her youth and the dreams of 
her girlhood, when all the happiness she 
would know would be the gift of a kind 
man, who, because he was kind, desired to 
make her happy. She did not think of 
this, but she thought much of the present 
sacrifice and the present deliverance. 
By this act she would bring sunshine 
into the dreary house; she would call 
forth an unwonted song of thanksgiv- 
ing from her mother’s heart: she would 
free her grandfather from the dishonour 
which was pressing so heavily upon him. 
Why should she not do it? Was it not 
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right? Was it not herduty? And as for 
herself, what did it matter ? 

Yet the next morning, when they came 
and told her that he was there awaiting 
her answer, she turned cold, and for a 
minute felt as if sue could not do it. 

“Tam coming,” she said, and did not 
stir, but sat rigidly upright upon the side 
of her bed, as if turned into stone. The 
minutes seemed long before she went 
down to the front parlour where he was 
waiting. She had been able to smile at 
her mother and grandfather when she told 
them what answer she would make him; 
she had smiled, though she was quiet and 
composed, when they had blessed her for 
the relief she was-about to bring; but 
now she stood up, and her face was_ pale, 
and her mouth firmly set, and her hands 
cold; and she did not turn to look in the 
glass or smooth back the tumbled hair 
from her face, but went down, stepping 
steadily with immoveable composure, just 
as she was in her morning cotton gown: 
and she was going thus to meet the man 
who was to be her husband. 

“You are willing?” he said, holding 
out his hand with a kind smile, and clasp- 
ing hers firmly as he spoke. 

And at that moment all her courage re- 
turned; she knew that he would not 
trouble her with protestations or promises 
or inquiries; he would be, now as ever, 
kind, straightforward, and honest. 

“Yes, 1am willing,” she said, gravely ; 
and then he dropped her hand, as if the 
compact had been made and there was 
nothing further to be done but to discuss 
the conditions. It had been done, and for 
a moment the sense of the irrevocable was 
a relief to Christina, and she sat down 

uiet and prepared to listen to anything 
urther that he might have to say. 

“I am a great deal older than you, 
Christina,” he said, “and you must not 
expect me to behave asifI were twenty. 
[ have thought of this for a long time, and 
my greatest desire is to make you happy. 
You have had a hard time, my dear, but 
now I trust that it is over.” 

“ Thank you,” said Christina; and then 
she could say nothing more. 

“We cannot be married at once, I am 
afraid,’’ he went on in a serious, deliberate 
tone; “I must get a little house some- 
where. Your mother wants me to come 
here, but I could not live so far from my 
work. I hope you will take an interest in 
it too, Christina.” 

“J will try,” said Christina. She did 
not laugh, or even smile, or look rebel- 
lious or indignant at the bare thought of 
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parish work. She was strangely quiet,’ 


and she meant to accept it all, as she sat 

there listening to his plans,— plans full of 

kindness aad large-heartedness for her 

—_ comfort, and the good of his 
ock, and her own happiness. 

And then came a summons to him to 
the death-bed of a parishoner, and he hur- 
ried off, saying that she would not see him 
again that day, he had so many things 
that must be attended to; and she heard 
him with relief and gratitude,— she need 
not fear that his attentions would be those 
of a lover. : 

“Then good-bye till to-morrow,” she 
said, and smiled at him for the first time 
as he hurriedly took his leave. 

She stood at the door as he strode away, 
and just at that moment the Park gates 
were thrown open, and Captain Cleasby 
drove past. He bowed as he caught sight 
of Christina, but she went back quickly 
into the house. her heart beating fast, no 
longer with hope or fear or longing, but 
with a kind of fierce pleasure in the 
strength of her self-renunciation. 

At this time it seemed to Christina that 
her fate was irrevocably, sealed. She 
could not marry the man she loved,— 
everything made it impossible. She had 
been bound to Bernard, and now she 
knew that she could never, with a clear 
conscience, become his wife; she knew 
that she could not look into his face and let 
him think that there had been no change; 
and so it was that she had engaged her- 
self to a kind and honest man, who asked 
for no more than she could give, and who 
desired to make her happy. She thought 
no more of Captain Cleasby ; — it had been 
a dream, and she seemed to herself to be 
able now to banish the remembrance of it 
and to scorn the past. It had been a mad 
infatuation, and now that she had put it 
from her she almost despised herself for it. 
It even appeared hard ‘hat it should have 
come to destroy her prospect of happiness, 
to make her break her promises, and 

rove false to him who, in his confident 
ightheartedness, had believed in her al- 


ways. : 

She had thought at first that she would 
write and let Bernard know how it was; 
but now she found that it was impossible 
to write to him. How could she put into 
words all the complicated motives which 
had actuated her? yet how could she tell 
him the bare fact? His mother knew, 
and she would write. 

Yet at this time it was not of herself 
that she was thinking, nor of her past as 
connected with Captain Cleasby, still less 
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of her future as connected with Mr. 
Warde,— but of Bernard: of the days 
long past when they had been so happy 
together; of her promises, and his words, 
and their last parting. Then when she 
knew that his mother had written she cal- 
culated the time, and thought when and 
how he would get the letter. It would be 
by an early post, and she thought of him 
coming down to his solitary breakfast, full 
of his projects and his work, energetic and 
eager, with the thought of her and of his 
return home running through his life and 
brightening it all. She pictured him with 
his sunny smile and boyish ways, winning 
the heart of all who knew him; and then 
a vision came before her and returned 
again and again. She saw him fling down 
the letter; she saw him grow pale and 
stern, yet bewildered, and passionately in- 
credulous; she thought of him in his first 
hours of uncertainty, and during the days 
which must follow; and always his re- 
proachful eyes were looking into hers. 

Sometimes it seemed that she had paid 
too dearly for what she had gained — for 
her grandfather’s satisfied pride, and for 
her mother’s contentment ; bat yet was it 
not better so than that she should have 
gone to Bernard with a lie upon her lips? 
She had been capable of much wrong, but 
this she could not do. 

But if only they need not meet! It 
would be better for both that they should 
not meet just now. Again and again in 
the middle of her pain this desire came 
back, and she thought, if only Bernard 
were not coming home! if only his return 
could be postponed ! if only she need not 
meet his just resent:ent until all was to 
his eyes as irrevocable as she felt it to be 
—until she was Mr. Warde’s wife, and 
shut off from him forever! Then, she 
thought, she could bear it; but now it was 
hard, and every day she shrank more and 
more from the meeting, as every day 
brought it nearer. 

Her aunt had congratulated her very 
gravely — Christina could not but fear 
that she had her suspicions — and she 
said, with emphasis, that after all Bernard 
m'ght not come home just at present. 

Christina, too, thought that he might 
not come, and the thought gave her new 
hope and courage. Her grandfather was 
better again: he sat over his books in his 
study, but he was less irritable than he 
had been, and it was evident that a load 
had been taken off his mind. And Chris- 
tina meant to do her duty and to leave all 
the rest behind her. She went to the 
schools by Mr. Warde’s desire, and she tried 
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to interest herself in parish work. Some- 
times she thought it would be easy and 
natural; it was only just at first that it 
was so irksome and so hard; it was only 
just at first that it was so impossible to 
keep her mind from wandering back to the 

ast, and from looking to what might have 

een. She did not care much for people’s 
opinion, but yet it was a pleasure to her to 


know how much happiness this ane act of- 


self-renunciation had brought to others: 
she read it in her grandfather’s voice and 
her mother’s eyes. Only her Aunt Mar- 
garet looked coldly upon her, and ‘she did 
not blame her openly. 

In truth, Mrs. Oswestry was astonished 
at her own spontaneous feeling of indig- 
nation; but she had guessed that her boy 
had set his heart upon this thing, and she 
felt unreasonably injured. She did not ad- 
mire Christina or love her as she would 
have desired to love and admire her 
daughter-in-law: she knew well enough 
that Bernard was at present in no posi- 
tion to marry; she knew that an attach- 
ment between him and Christina would 
have appeared preposterous and absurd 
to her father, and that it would have been 
hard to reconcile herself to it; and yet, in 
spite of all this, she felt, that Christina 
was doing her an injury in engaging her- 
self to another man: and if indeed it was 
as she had once supposed, she was sacri- 
ficing her own truth for the sake of a 
“suitable ” marriage. 

“You have my best wishes,” she said, 
about a week after Mr. Warde’s proposal, 
when Christina had for the first time gone 
to her house—a duty which she had 
shrunk from for the first few days. “I 
hope, Christina, that you will do your duty 
in your own state of life, and be a blessing 
to your husband. I have written to Ber- 
nard, for I hardly know when he may be 
at home. He spoke of some work which 
might fall to him, if he stayed, when he 
wrote last,” said Mrs. Oswestry, rather 
‘nwwap. 4 for at least Christina should not 

now that she could have anything to do 
with the change in Bernard’s plans. 

And Christina turned away, feeling that 
she had no longer a right to seek to know. 
more. Once she had taken so close an 
interest iu all his doings, but now her re- 
morse made her unwilling unnecessarily 
to pronounce his name. She went away 
with an undefined consciousness of her 
aunt’s displeasure, thrusting away all re- 
grets. After all, he was not coming; and 
after a time it would be different, and she 
would no longer fear to meet him. 

Then, just as she had, as it were, freed 
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herself from her most pressing difficulty; 
just as she was turning again to her duty, 
and stifling the old yearnings; just when 
the consciousness of her present position 
and her separation from the past was 
strongest within her, —at this moment 
she was suddenly recalled to it by an un- 
expected sight: once more she wa3 the 
Christina of old times, no longer passive 
and self-controlled and resolute, but trem- 
bling and flushing and carried out of her- 
self; she had turned a sharp corner in the 
shady lane where the branches were so 
wide and tall that they almost met over 
her head, and as she turned and looked 
up she started and gave acry; for Bernard 
was close before her, coming towards her 
with long strides. 

Then there was no longer any hope ; he 
had come back on receiving the news; he 
had not stayed away as she had vainly 
hoped. For one moment she imagined 
that there was yet a respite in store for 
her; for a moment she hoped that she was 
yet safe from his reproaches; but when 
she looked at him, she hoped no longer. 

He had been walking fast, and his face 
was a little flushed, and his hair disor- 
dered, as was natural; but it was not his 
haste which made his eyes so eager, and 
his voice so highly strung. 

“It is not true, Christina!” and he took 
her hands in his and pressed them hard 
as she stood a little away from him lean- 
ing against a bank. 

Very slowly Christina raised her eyes 
to his face; she would not lower them be- 
fore him, but yet it was very hard. 

“T3 it true, Christina?” and then in the 
long silence which followed he waited for 
her answer. 

“Yes, it is true, Bernard,” she said at 
last, speaking distinctly, yet as if each 
word had been wrung from her. 

Then he dropped her hands and (drew 
back ; but yet his eyes were upon her, and 
when he spoke, every word came to her, 
clear and distinct in the autumn stillness. 

“ And I believed in you, Christina; I be- 
lieved.in you until this moment. I could 
not think it was true —I would not trust 
the letter —I would not have trusted an 
angel if he had said that you were false: 
and now I can hardly believe it when you 
tell me so yourself. You were pledged to 
me, Christina, though only we knew of it. 
You would have been free if you had asked 
for freedom, but you had said you would 
not change, and I trusted you. You never 
told me you had changed until you were 


jthe promised wife of another man; you 


left me to hear the news as I might. Oh, 
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Christina, I would bear anything to know , engaged yourself to marry another man; 


you to be once more as true as I thought 
you! If you wished to be free, why did 
you not say so?” 

He paused, but she made no answer. 
What answer could she make? Was it 
not all true? and how could she meet him 
with excuses ? 

“If you had loved him, I could have 
forgiven you,” he continued; “then I 
could have understood it better; but you 
cannot tell me that you love him, Chris- 
tina — can you say that you do?” 

“T have been very wrong; I have done 
very wrong by you; but you have no 
right — no one has any right now to in- 
terfere between him and me. He is con- 
tent to take what I can give; no one else 
ean come between us.” She spoke proud- 
ly and lifted up her head, and made a 
movement as if to pass on, but Bernard 
stood in her path. 

“The future is your own,” he said; 
“but the past, Christina, you cannot so 
easily get rid of, and the past you must 
divide with me. Think of your promises, 
and of how you have ke;t them; think of 
your words which cannot be forgotten, 
No one will ever know of them; no one 
will know of what has been; but we can- 
not forget. You may think you can, but 
you cannot. I must remember, though I 
would gladly forget. I must remember 
the old times and the happy days, and 
your past promises, even as | must remem- 
ber your falsehood and broken faith.” 

“Let me go, Bernard. It can do no 
good to say hard words about me. If we 
cannot forget the past, at least we can be 
silent.” . 

“No, Christina, I will not let you go; 
I will speak now, and for the last time. 
It is better that you should know what 

ou have done. I do not remember when 

first began to love you — it was so long 
ago,” he said, and his voice faltered with 
tenderness and regret in the midst of his 
reproachful indignation, at the remem- 
brance of their childish days. “I have 
loved you all my life ; I had always hoped, 
and a year ago last August I told you 
what I hoped, and when I went away you 

ave me your promise and your pledge. 

e could not hope to marry at once, but 
I was content to wait. I was content to 
seek no further assurance, because, Chris- 
tina, I trusted you — trusted you entirely: 
and how have you repaid my trust? You 
were not frightened or hurried; you were 
not in love; but yet, for the sake of money 
and position, or, if you like it better, for 
the sake of pleasing your relations, you 





and this when I knew nothing of the 
change — when I was still happy and 
trusting! I was still to hear of it as if it 
could not concern me —as if I had noth- 
ing to do with it. It is not only that you 
have broken your faith, but everything I 
believed in was a lie; you never cared for 
me, or you could not have done it. It is 
jover now, Christina; you can go'if you 
'like. I have said all l tate to say, and 
nothing can bring back the past.” 

He ceased, and now Christina raised her 
eyes, and looked at him through her tears. 
It was not that she loved him; it was not 
that she did not feel his words to be cruel 
and hard; but yet, though she would not 
have brought back his love, she yearned 
for the old friendship. It was not his 
words which had brought the rush of tears 
to her eyes; she was not so much moved 
by him, as he stood before her now, pale 
and fierce, and passionately reproachful, 
as she was moved by the recollection of 
his looks and words when they had been 
together last: she remembered the part- 
ing, and knew that taat was all of the 
past, and could not be brought back. 

“Ts there no forgiveness possible ?”’ she 
said, mournfully. 

“How can there be? No, Christina. 
Not because my hopes are gone, not be-. 
cause of my grief and disappointment,— I 
could have forgiven you all that; but I 
cannot forgive you, for you were false 
when I thought you true. Oh, Christina, 
why did you do it?” he cried in his mis- 
ery, with sudden relenting: and then he 
turned away that she might not see his 
face, and strode down the green lane to- 
wards his home. 

But long after he had passed from her 
sight, Christina stood still where he had 
lett her, leaning against the bank, with her 
hands hanging down. She had known 
that he would reproach her; she had 
known that he would give way to his im- 
pulse; but she had not known what form 
her past would take, seen by the light of 
his words. And‘now there was no way 
of escape, and all at once their positions 
had undergone a complete change. Until 
now she had always stood, as it were, a 
little above him; he had always looked up 
to her, even in her phases of rebelliousness 
and injustice and discontent; he had never 
blamed her; he had changed with her 
varying moods, and been happy only in 
her presence: and now it was she who 
would have _— to him if she might; 
it was she who stood convicted before him, 
and could not even stand upon her own 
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defence. She felt instinctively that she 
could not so have spoken had she been in 
his place; she would have suffered in si- 
lence, too proud to be reproachful or in- 
dignant: but he was still a boy, impetu- 
ous and ungoverned in his passion and his 
sorrow. Oh, why had she brought it 
upon him! How happy and confident he 
had been —so beautiful and so gay, that 
it seemed as if nothing but a passing cloud 
could overshadow his life: and she remem- 
bered that this was not like a disappoint- 
ment arising from a passing fancy, or 
even from a disappointment of months or 

ears: it was quite true, she knew, that 

e had thought of it ever since he could 
remember, that it had dwelt with him 
always, and that for more than a year she 
had been his promised wife. Now there 
was nothing more to be said; he would 
not speak to her again, and she need not 
fear that her secret would be discovered ; 
and yet she longed for a word of forgive- 
ness, for the old proud smile with which 
he had been used to look upon her. It 
was not regret for a lover who had 
changed ; it was rather like the sorrow of 
a sister whose brother turns from her, and 
must henceforth be a stranger. She 
would so gladly have said, “ Forgive me, 
Bernard,” if only he could have been con- 
tent to take what she could give; his 
words had saddened and oppressed her 
without awakening any resentment; she 
knew that he could not forget them, nor 
the vehement indignation from which they 
had sprung. 

All this time she thought rather of him 
than of herself, and not even now did she 
wish to free herself from Mr. Warde. 
Since she had seen Bernard, the impossi- 
bility of deceiving him was even stronger 
within her than it had been; and as to 
herself, it seemed as if it no longer mat- 
tered what became of her; or at least she 
would now do her duty, and put every- 
thing else aside. 

Gradually, as she stood there, again 
fighting the battle with herself in the 
shady lane, a stillness came over her spirit, 
and she thought it was victory. It was 
partly a revulsion from the passionate ex- 
citement of the last hour; it was partly 
physical weariness; partly the effect of 
the peacefulness around her. 

The dumb, unexpected calm of autumn 
hung over everything; the silence of resig- 
nation where grief is hushed and hope has 
no place; the peace of departing souls who 
have said their last farewell; the death- 
bed of the dying year. 

And as Christina turned homewards, 
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she thought that she had said her last fare- 
well to the troubled waters upon which 
she had been tossing, and was passing 
into the region of calms. Thus it is that 
we think ourselves strong when we are 
weakest, and imagine that we can in one 
hour, by an effort of the will, shut the 
doors for ever against the passions and 
the impulses of the past. Christina 
thought herself secure, and in the midst 
of her sadness and weariness the sense 
of security was not nothing — was even 
much. 

Bernard was changed, it was true, yet he 
did not shun her. Perha»s his mother 
knew that he suffered, but he spoke to no 
one; and at the White House, with the 
exception of Christina, they knew nothing 
of the change. He came and sat with his 
grandfather ; he listened patiently to his 
aunt: and if there was a change, they did 
not notice it. Mrs. North said one day 
she thought he had grown taller; Chris- 
tina knew that he was only thinner and 
nom He said that he could not remain 
ong at home; he had work offered him 
elsewhere, and he smiled when they con- 
gratulated him upon his prosperity ; and 
no one but Christina guessed why he was 
unwilling to remain in the neighbourhood. 
Sh¢ honoured him for his reticence, and 
was grateful to him for a self-control so 
foreign to his nature, and yet she still 
yearned for a word or look to say that she 
was forgiven; but though he was out- 
wardly the same when others were by, she 
knew that there was a difference, wide as 
the world, and, since that day in the, lane 
she had never seen him alone. 

One afternoon she had walked over with 
a message to her Aunt Margaret. Mrs. 
Oswestry was busy with a poor woman, 
but she would be down in a few minutes, 
the servant said, if Miss Christina would 
wait in the drawing-room. 

Christina walked in unannounced, won- 
dering within herself whether Bernard was 
at home; and then she suddenly stopped, 
perceiving that he was in the room; but 
he was not conscious of her presence. 

He had flung himself down on the sofa 
close to the window, and looked as if he 
had suddenly fallen asleep. His cap lay 
on the floor, and his eyes were shut, and 
his fair hair was tumbled about his pale 
face. He was no longer the bright-faced 
boy he had been; but though he was al- 
tered, he was handsomer than he had ever 


| been before. 


Christina stood looking down at him, 
and tears rose inhereyes. She must speak 
to him now that they were alone ; it would 
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be better for them both that some words 
of forgiveness should be spoken. 

“ Bernard!” she said gently. He stirred 
uneasily and smiled in his sleep. “ Ber- 
nard!” she said again, and this time the 
smile faded as he opened his eyes upon her 
and rose to his feet. 

“T have wakened you,” she said. 

“Yes, my head aches,” he said gloomily, 
as if in explanation. “Are you waiting 
for my mother? ” 

“Yes. ‘They have told her; she is com- 
ing. On, Bernard, you are not going 
away?” 

“Why not? I have nothing to say to 
you, Christina. I have said all I have to 
say, — perhaps I should have done better 
to leave it unsaid: it is all over. You are 
going to marry this man, and then per- 
haps we may be friends again, — but not 
now.”’ 

“ Bernard, can you never forgive me? 
We have been together all our lives, and is 
it to cease for ever because of this one 
wrong that I have done you?” 

“Yes, Christina, because you do not love 
him. If you had loved him, I could have 
forgiven you everything. I do not warn 
you because I love yon still —all that is 

ast — but do not think that you will be 
oo py because he is kind and good.” 
here was something of scorn in his 
voice, and Christina was too proud to 
plead again. She got up to greet her aunt, 
with the colour flushing in her cheeks and 
the old flash in her eyes; and when she 
took her solitary way home across the 
heath after some hours passed with Mrs. 
Oswestry, something of indignation was 
mingled with her pity and her desire for 
forgiveness, and her regret for what she 
had done. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tue news of Christina's engagement to 
Mr. Warde had not been without its effect 
upon his parishioners and upon the little 
world of Overton ; and so far from pitying 
her, they were disposed to think that he 
might have done better, and that he was 
throwing himself away upon a girl of whom 
no one knew anything except that she was 
pretty, and old North’s grand-daughter, 
and had not a penny in the world. The 
clergyman, they thought, might have cho- 
sen some one older and better able to share 
his pastoral labours ; for, to be sure, Chris- 
tina knew little of parish duties, and was 
not even very regular in her attendance at 
church. 

But if these were the views entertained 
for the most part by the Overton public, 
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there was one person in whose eyes the 
affair took a very different aspect. 

Captain Cleasby had heard of it quite 
casually ; it was borne in upon him, as the 
news which lies nearest to our hearts is so 
often borne in upon us, by the careless 
words of an acquaintance in whose mouth 
it was but an unimportant bit of gossip, 
and Captain Cleasby gave no sign that it 
mattered anything to him. He smiled and 
said something of Christina’s beauty and 
the parson’s good luck, and then passed on 
to other things: but he went home grave 
and preoccupied, and sauntered into the 
drawing-room with his hands thrust into 
his pockets and a cloud over his brow. 

e did not speak of it at once, but went 
to the pianoforte, playing at intervals and 
talking to his sister; and it was not till 
some time had been passed in this way that 
he said — 

“ By the way, Augusta, I have news for 
you: your parson is going to marry Chris- 
tina!” 

“ Christina North!” exclaimed Augusta : 
and she sat upright and laid down her 
mee “ Nonsense, Walter; who told you 
so ” 

“ Gregson told me; but it appears it is 
an old story now. Ionly hope they haven't 


‘| been worrying the poor child’s life out of 


her! I can’t conceive what possesses her ; 
but at least you will be pleased to find 
your fears were groundless. It is only in 
your partial eyes that I am this irresistible 
and all-powerful rival to other.men.” 

He spoke lightly, yet there was an un- 
dercurrent of vexation beneath his words, 
which was sufficiently apparent if his sis- 
ter had been at leisure to perceive it; but 
she was busied with her own thoughts. 
She remembered her own conjectures and 
what had led to them; she remembered 
with something of fear and trembling the 
suspicions she had had, and the warnin 
she had given, and she was startled an 
perplexed. Yet she would not share her 
thoughts and perplexities with her brother. 

“T am very glad,” she said, after that 
momentary conference with herself. “He 
is a man | thoroughly admire and respect. 
He will do his best to make her happy. It 
will be a great change from the dismal life 
she has led at home.” 

“Where at least she was free!” said 
Captain Cleasby : and he got up and walked 
to the window. “And to marry that or- 
dinary broad-shouldered parson! I con- 
sider it very presumptuous of him to have 
asked her.” 

“TI think you have taken an absurd view 
of it, Walter. What could she expect 
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more? And Mr. Warde is not an ordinary 
man. His straightforward goodness and 
unselfish devotion are not ordinary. I 
think Christina is very fortunate, and I do 
trust, Walter, that if you meet her you will 
do nothing to unsettle her mind.” 

“So Iam still dangerous, am I?” said 
Captain Cleasby. “I should have thought 
that this might have reassured you, Gusty ; 
but I am still to be the villain of the piece, 
and come in at the end to shatter your 
hero’s happ ness. And you don’t seem to 
understand her either: she is not a soft 
little girl to be so easily won. Depend 
upon it, if she cares, she will stick to it and 
hold her own against the world. If she 
doesn’t care, then it’s a different thing.” 

“Why are you sceptical about.it? Why 
should she not care for him?” 

“It don’t seem natural,” said Captain 
Cleasby : and after that he went away to 
dress for dinner; and when they met again, 
as if by mutual consent, they kept clear 
of the subject. 

Augusta was not exactly talkative, but 
yet it was not usual that there should be 
any lack of conversation during their ¢éte- 
a-téte meals. They had both of them some- 
what discursive minds, and they were apt 
to interchange fancies, and argue, and dis- 
cuss the books they had read and the ques- 
tions of the day; but this evening they 
were both silent and pre-occupied, and 
Miss Cleasby, leaning one arm on the table, 
drew lines on the table-cloth, and Walter 
was moody and played with his terriers, 
and fed them under the table, though this 
was an attention to which they were unac- 
customed. 

“ Walter,” said Miss Cleasby, rousing 
herself after the servants had left the room, 
“T had a note from Uncle Robert this 
morning: he wants to know what we are 
doing about staying on here, and whether 
he shall come and pay us a visit. He says 
he rather expected to hear from you before 
this, but he supposes you are in communi- 
cation with Mr. Waltham, —and there is 
something about his claim which I don’t 
quite understand; and he says you are not 
to hurry yourself—I don’t quite know 
what about. I meant to show you the Iet- 
ter, but you went out so soon after break- 
fast.” 

“ If there is a thing I hate, itis hearing a 
letter second-hand,—it is bad enough 
when one has to read it,” said Captain 
Cleasby,crossly. “If he wants an answer, 
he should write to me. Of course he can 
come, if he likes it; but when you write, 
just say that you don’t know anything 
about business, and you have nothing todo 
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with it. How I detest relations who think 
they have a right to meddle in all your 
private affairs, just because they belong to 
what they call ‘the family.’” 

“Yes, — but, Walter, I do think you 
might be a little more communicative. 
You will be getting us into a scrape some 
day ; and I suppose Uncle Robert has ex- 

rience. Would it not be as well to have 

is advice if you are in any difficulty? I 
have been wanting for some days to talk to 
you about the money arrangements.” 

“ And those, my dear Augusta, are pre- 
cisely the subjects upon which I do not 
want to talk to you,” said Captain Cleas- 
by: and he stood up and emptied his glass 
of wine. “I am going to have my cigar 
outside. Shut the window if it grows 
cold; I shall be back for tea:” and he 
took up his hat. 

His sister, though she was not sensitive, 
was a littie hurt, rather at his manner than 
his speech ; and she said no more, while he 
lighted his cigar, standing just outside the 
window, and then stepped out into the 
garden without further words. 

Sudden announcements often take some 
little time to make themselves fully felt. 
But from the first, Captain Cleasby was 
disturbed more than he chose to show, b 
the announcement which he had received. 
He had not, as people say, “meant apny- 
thing” when he hed sought Christina, tak- 
ing pleasure in her freshness and originali- 
ty and the charm of her beauty ; but now 
it did seem to him as if he had sustained a 
loss, and as if Mr. Warde was doing her an 
injury in claiming all this for his own. If 
she had been making what he would have 
considered a good marriage, he would have 
felt differently ; but he did feel that she 
was throwing herself away. Why should 
this man —this commonplace parson — 
take such a wife to himself? It was un- 
natural, it was preposterous, and it made 
him indignant. And, added to all this, 
there was something which touched him 
much more nearly; there was a more per- 
sonal and individual side to the question : 
he had not thought of the future, but yet 
his admiration of Christina was not merely 
admiration of a pretty face; it was not 
merely pleasure in the society of an attrac- 
tive girl —this was a pleasure by no means 
rare to him, for he was fond of feminine 
companionship, and popular with women: 
but though all this had helped to make their 
intercourse what it had been, there was 
something in Christina which had moved 
him much more deeply. Perhaps it was the 
strength of her suppressed passion which 
unconsciously had swayed him; perhaps it 
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was her frank unconsciousness ; perhaps it 
was her sudden, vivid smile, — or it might 
be all these things together; but she came 
back to his mind, and, uncalled for, she 


stood before him as he had seen her first | 


since her childhood, stepping back in the 
flickering firelight and looking at him with 
startled curiosity. No other image would 
ever efface hers ; he had never seen any one 
like her before ; there was no one like her: 
it was nonsense to call her pretty ; she was 
splendid in her dark, flashing, brilliant 
beauty. 

And yet he was not a man to interfere 
if she was happy; he was not actively sel- 
fish, and he had not the desire of posses- 
sion strong within him. If she were to en- 
joy happiness, he was content that it should 
be the gift of another man — only not such 
aman as Mr. Warde; andif she were not 
to be happy, then it was a mistake from 
beginning to end. 

“ Why should girls be in such.a hurry to 
marry ?” he said to himself; and then he 
bethought him that it might not have been 
altogether her doing. He should like, he 
thought, to see her once more alone, and 
judge for himself how matters stood. He 
had no strong sense of rectitude or princi- 
ple; but yet, if she were willing to marry 
this man, he would not interfere, he would 
do nothing to prevent it. 

He did not go to the White House, for 
there he would in all probability see her 
only when others were present; but he 
lingered about the lanes, and on the heath, 
in hopes of a chance meeting; and as it 
was delayed from day to day, his desire for 
it became more confirmed. She had been 
so constant in her comings and goings, that 
he had thought he could not fail to meet 
her, but her habits seemed to have changed ; 
she no longer loitered on the moor in the 
afternoons, nor walked to the village, as 
she had been used to do, talking to the wo- 
men at the cottage-doors, and playing with 
the children. Captain Cleasby knew her 
haunts, yet this week he only once caught 
sight of her, 4nd then her mother was with 
her. He did not know that, in unceasing 
occupation within doors, Christina was 
striving to banish her recollections and 
stifle her regrets. 

As it happened, it was when he was not 
thinking of a meeting that at last he saw 
her again. He had loitered out one morn- 
ing after breakfast, with a cigar and a bun- 
die of unopened letters, and he was walk- 
ing along the road towards Overton, lei- 
surely reading them as he went, when, lift- 
‘ing his eyes, he caught sight of Christina 
coming out of the garden gate. 
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She paused for a moment, and made a 
movement backwards; then, apparently 
changing her mind, and as if she would not 
allow herself to be turned out of her path, 
she came to meet him as he took off his 
hat and threw away his cigar. To both it 
was a moment which for days past had 
been the centre of their thoughts ; and yet 
they met as casual acquaintances, with 
courteous indifference, as if they feared to 
make any acknowledgment or confession to 
themselves or each other. As for Captain 
Cleasby, he was a man of the world, and 
his manners were always perfect; and 
Christina had brought the overwhelming 
consciousness of her position and the whole 
force of her pride and independence to 
help her now. His sister had warned her, 
but she would prove that she had no right 
to warn her; she would prove to him and 
to herself that he had nothing to do with her 
or with what she had done. And yet she 
knew, she felt as she saw him again, that 
he had had everything to do with it; that 
had it not been for him and for the cer- 
tainty which his sister’s words had given 
her, and for the rush of shame which had 
overpowered her, — had it not been for all 
this, she had not now been Mr. Warde’s 
promised wife. Nothing should make her 
go back; that was done, and for ever; but 
for the first time, even as Captain Cleasby 
spoke, a desire of escape rose within her, 
which was stronger than her pride and her 
duty and her spirit of self-sacrifice. And 
yet his words were those of a friendly ac- 
quaintance, and had no special significance. 

“T hear I have to congratulate you, or 
rather to congratulate Mr. Warde,” said 
Captain Cleasby. There was not much of 
congratulation in his voice, but yet there 
was nothing of regret or dismay ; he spoke 
asif she would expect him to say some- 
thing, and as if he were discharging a so- 
cial duty, not pleasant, but yet not dis- 
tasteful to him. 

“ Yes,” said Christina, bravely : and she 
threw back her head, and looked him full 
in the face. But she could not smile as she 
spoke, nor could she get beyond the one 
word, and, though she did not know it, 
after that one word she could no longer 
deceive him altogether. 

It was not that she was confused, or that 
there was any regret apparent, but Captain 
Cleasby knew her well enough to know 
that this was not the way in which she 
would have spoken if she had been going 
to marry the man she loved. He did not 
know more as yet; but of thi8 he was as- 
sured, that she was not in love with Mr. 
Warde. Still, she might be doing it with 

@ 
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her eyes open ; she might have made a will- 
ing choice, and if so, it might be better to 
leave it as it was; only first he would try 
her further. 

“ These things always take one by sur- 
rise,” he said. “Itrather took away my 
reath at first: I know so little of him, 

but everyone unites to sing his praise.” 

“ He is everything that is best and kind- 


est,” said Christina; but she spoke with. 


an effort, and she dared not look at him 
again. 

“So you will spend your life here; you 
will always be a neighbour of ours,” he 
said: “and when you are no longer afraid 
of vexing your grandfather, I hope you 
will not be so unwilling to come to the 
Park.” 

She was growing cold with the force she 
was putting upon herself, and the battle 
she was fighting, but yet she would not 
give in. But oh, if he would only talk 
of something else —if only he would not 
set her future thus before her. 

“T suppose your plans are undecided as 
a ?” he continued. “I have not seen 

r. Warde for some days, but he is al- 
ways busy with his schools or ees 
people or something or other. Iam afraid 
such things have not been much in your 
line?” 

“ Not yet,” said Christina; but her voice 
sounded strange, and she put up her hands 
to her face with a sudden movement, for 
it seemed that the white road upon which 
the sun was shining dazzled her as she 
looked at it. 

“Come on to the moor; the sun is too 
much for you,” he said gently: and he 
followed, whilst she walked on as if in a 
dream. They were walking, as they had 
often walked before, across the heath in 
the sunny freshness of the morning: 
the mist was still lying in the hollow, 
the grass was still wet with dew, the 
birds were wheeling over their heads, the 
lizards darting, and the grasshoppers 
chirruping at their feet; and in the panse 
which had followed his last words, Chris- 
tina had once more gathered up her 
strength and would not be vanquished. 

“People can always do what has to be 
done,” she said. “I suppose I shall learn 
my duties in time; it is only that I am 
not accustomed to it.” 

There was a momentary silence; and 
when by an effort she turned her eyes 
upon him, she saw that he was smiling 
strangely at her. 

“Is it onty that you are not accustomed 
to it?” he said; “or is it not rather that 
you cannot accustom yourself to it? Oh, 

® 
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Christina, you do not know how to de- 
ceive! You deceive no one but yourself, 
and you think no one can see that you are 
struggling to be free —that you are rest- 
less and unhappy.” 

“Tam happy,” she said in her dread, 
facing him as she spoke. 

“It is easier to say so than to seem so. 
It is a mockery to say that you are happy. 
I; this the first warning you have had? 
Has no one else seen — has no one spoken 
to you?” 

“ Why do you speak of it?” said Chris- 
tina. “You should say nothing to me 
that he might not hear. I have promised 
to marry him, and now I will not talk 
about it with you. I have promised to be 
his wife, and you have nothing to do with 
it.” 

They had reached the same hollow be- 
tween the hills where they had met for 
the first time alone. The leaves were 
rustling and falling about them, and ly- 
ing crisp and yellow on the ground, and 
the bracken crackled beneath their feet. 
It had been early spring when they stood 
there first, and now it was September, and 
everything was changed. 

Christina stood still, as if to give him 
his dismissal; the colour had come into 
her cheeks at her last words, and she had 
once more grasped her fate and fortified 
herself in her pride and independence. 

“Have I nothing to do with it? Do 
you thiuk that [ would speak now if I had 
nothing more to say? Is it possible, 
ee that you do not know what it 
is ” 

Then, in spite of nein, though she 
was strong, her courage deserted her. 
She could no longer hope to deceive him: 
as she stood there in the flickering sun- 
light he saw her grow pale, and she 
trembled and put out her hand, leaning 
—— a young birch-tree to steady her- 
self. 

“ There is nothing to make you afraid,” 
he said; “it has not been your fault, and 
I thought only of the moment, and did not 
look on till they told me you were going 
to be married to another man. I think 
you made me forget the future.”’ 

“Not now — not when it is too late,” 
she cried, and sat down, for she could not 
stand, and hid her face in her hands; and 
a rushing sound was in her ears, and her 
heart beat in great throbs, and she was 
not even conscious of Captain Cleasby, 
nor, at first, of the words he said. 

He was not too much agitated to plead 
his cause gracefully and well; and yet he 
was moved and carried out of himself, for 
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he knew that she loved him, and he too 
loved her as he had never loved before. 
He sat opposite to her on a bit of broken 
wood, waiting patiently till she should 
speak to him, and his eyes were smiling, 
though his mouth was grave. 

“What made you do it?’’ he said at 
last. “Did they all wish it so much? 
Why did you not trust me?” 

What had there been to make her 
trust? Nothing; she knew it, though she 
did not say it. It was true, as he said, 
that he had not thought of the future; 
and perhaps he never would have thought 
of it in the way that he was thinking of 
it now, had it not been for Mr. Warde. 

Christina lifted up her head, and rest- 
ing her chin on her hand, she looked at 
him fixedly for a long time with her 
searching dark eyes; but he met her look 
with imperturbable composure. 

“I did not think that you would mind,” 
she said. 

Even at this moment she knew that he 
did not love her as she loved him, and yet 
it made no difference; she would have 
gladly given up all for him, only she could 
not bear to be deceived. If he had made 
any protestations — if he had been vehem- 
ent or impassioned, even now she might 
have turned from him, but he did not pro- 
fess more than he felt, 

“TI did mind, Christina,” he said; and 
she believed him, and answered him by 
one of her sudden smiles, though at the 
game moment the tears came into her 
eyes. It was an unequal bargain, and 
yet she was content, and more than con- 
tent, to give all and take what he offered 
in return. She knew that he cared for 
her, and that was enough. 

“I have asked no promise,” he said: 
and the words brought back to her a sense 
of what she had done and of what had 
yet to be accomplished. 

“Oh, how can I?” she cried. “He 
does not care for me: it was only that he 
was kind and generous; but how can I 
tell him? I make every one unhappy. I 
don’t know how they will bear the disap- 
pointment.” 

“Why did they wish it? Was it that 
you might be safely provided for? I must 

rsuade them that I am to be trusted. 

will not give you up, Christina; and I 
am not afraid that you will desert me. 
Shall I come with you now ?” 

But she said not now —she would tell 
Mr. Warde first. 

“Could not your cousin do something 
for ou? ” ; 

“Bernard? Oh no!” she said, with a 
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pang at her heart; and he asked nothing 
more. And so they parted. 

“I wish I could spare you all this,” he 
said: and Christina looked at him with a 
troubled joy, and a gladness which was 
strangely intermixed with pain. She had 
yielded herself up to him for now and for- 
ever; she knew that she could take back 
nothing of what she had given; she trust- 
ed him and she loved him; and yet she 
knew that, though he cared for it, he 
would never understand, he could never 
know what she had given him. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


CHRISTINA was triumphant and _peni- 
tent, strangely happy and yet regretful, 
more than content with what she had 
gained, yet with a natural shrinking from 
the consequences of that gain; sometimes 
she was all these things by turns, some- 
times it seemed that she was all these 
things at once. 

She came out from her grandfather’s 
presence on that evening with a white, set 
face. He was powerless now, and he ' 
knew it, and did not attempt to exercise 
authority ; but he was bitter and fierce in 
his disappointment; for he could not with- 
out a mortal wound to his pride. accept 
from Captain Cleasby the help he had 
looked for from Mr. Warde; and though 
Christina had held her own against him, 
there had been a struggle, and the victory 
had not brought her peace. Then her 
mother’s first impulse of incredulity had 
to be overcome, and her weak lamenta- 
tions heard, not once, but many times. 

“ You will not be happy with him, Chris- 
tina,” she had said. “Of course you can 
do as you please, but do not think you 
will be never He loves you now, per- 
haps; but all that passes away, aud some 
day you will look ors and regret what 
you might have been. He has a fancy for 
the moment; perhaps he would never 
have had it but for the obstacles raised in 
his path. All his friends will look down 
upon you, and some day he may learn to 
see with their eyes. It may seem cruel 
_ but I must warn you before it is too 
ate.” 

“It is too late,” said Christina: and 
she too looked on, as she spoke, to the fu- 
ture which her mother had pictured, but 
yet she smiled, as if she did not know 
what it was to be afraid. “It is too late. 
Tcan never go back again. I have been very 
wrong, but not in this, and I will not give 
this up; I could not; he would not let 
me.” 

“You are doing it on your own respon- 
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sibility then, Christina. Do not say that 
you were not warned. But of what use 
are warnings? I had had warnings, but I 
would not listen until the time for them 
was passed. You must see Mr. Warde, 
of course, and I think you ought to let 
him know at once.” 

“He does know,” 
wrote to him.” 

Yes, that afternoon she had written to 
tell him that it must all be over between 
them. She knew that she had behaved 
badly to him, but it seemed to her that 
she was behaving better now to him than 
she had done before. She was grateful 
to him; she was ashamed of the past, 
and she was ashamed of breaking her 
engagement; but yet she felt that she 
was doing him a service. He had been 
very kind; her mother had said he had 
been kinder than she knew, because she 
did not as yet understand the burthens 
of married life; and from these burthens 
she was now about to release him. In one 
way she had never deceived him; he had 
not asked for more than she could give: 
and thus it was that though she wrote her 
letter gravely, and a little mournfully, 
she did not feel overpowered by shame 
for what she had done, nor by pity for 
what she was about to do; and yet it was 
hard to her to write the letter; and 
though it was short, it was a long time be- 
fore she could put her meaning into words. 


said Christina; “I 


‘Dean Mr. Warve, — This morning, Cap- 
tain Cleasby has askel me to marry him. It 
was very sudden, and [ was taken by surprise; 
but if it had not been sudden, I could have given 
him no other answer; and after he had spoken 
I could not have married anyone else, I know 
that [ was engaged to you, and that I have 
broken my eugagement very suddenly, and 
when I had given you no reason to think that 
there was any change. But until this morning 
there was no change. I think that I ought never 
to have promised to marry you. You werekind 
and generous in wishing it, and now [ believe 
that you will forgive me, because you are kind 
and generous always. 

** Yours very gratefully, 
** Curistina Norra.” 


Mr. Warde made no answer by letter, 
but in the evening he walked down to 
the White House, and asked to see Chria- 
tina. She was sitting silently at her work, 
and rose up as he came in and held out 
her hand. 

*] meant it for the best, Christina,”-he 
said; “but I suppose it was a mistake. 
Did you not know your own mind, or were 
you afraid to speak out?” 
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“T don’t know —I meant—” she said, 
hesitating. 

“ Never mind,” he said, with the consid- 
erate kindness which had made her like 
him always. “We will not go back upon 
the past. It has been a mistake. I 
thought that I could have made you hap- 
py; but as it is not to be, why should we . 
make ourselves more unhappy about it 
than we can help?” 

“ Only I must say that I am sorry.” 

“No, Christina, you need not say that. 
It all rests between you and me; and if 
I do not blame you, no one else hasa right 
to do so.” 

There was something so simple, and yet 
80 generous, in the entire absence of re- 
proach or self-pity; there was something 
so honest and true in his thought for her, 
that Christina looked up at him with a 
feeling of reverence as well as admiration. 
And yet he was no saint, but an unintel- 
lectual man, without sensitive perceptions, 
or perhaps the highest aspirat ons. 

“Tam afraid that you have difficulties 
before you, and you know you may always 
count upon my friendship; but first, Chris- 
tina, Iam going to preach a little. Do 
not think that you can choose your trials 
for yourself. They are all sent, as well as 
your blessings, and you must take them as 
they come, and make the best of them. 
You ran with the footmen and you failed, 
and yet you would have thrust yourself 
into the swelling of Jordan. You were 
dissatisfied and unhappy, and so you 
thought yourself capable of a great sacri- 
fice ; and in its accomplishment you hoped 
to find an escape. Perhaps I should have 
thought of this, but I did not until I got 
your letter. I thought that ifit had been 
so you would have spoken. If you are do- 
ing right now,— and remember, Christina, 
I do not blame you because of to-day,—if 
you are doing right in promising to marry 
Captain Cleasby, do not think that. you 
will have nothing more that will be hard 
to bear; yet do not despair because there 
are lions in your path.” 

Then he left her and went across the 
a to see her grandfather. When 

r. North spoke to her again, he no long- 
er refused to see Captain Cleasby, and 
his tone, though querulous, was no longer 
bitter. Then Christina knew that Mr. 
Warde had already put himself upon her 
side, and that at least she would have 
one powerful ally. 

The day after, Captain Cleasby called 
for her; and she saw him for the first 
time since their meeting and their engage- 
ment. One day she said that she 
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must be free to make the announcement 
to her grandfather and her mother, and to 
write to Mr. Warde. Now these things 
had been done, done with less difficulty 
and pain than she had a right to expect, 
done comparatively so easily that she was 
remorseful and sorry, far more sorry than 
she would have been if the opposition she 
had had to encounter had been more vio- 
lent and more sustained; and she was 
softened and humbled, feeling as if she had 
much to atone for. But yet she knew, in 
spite of it all, that at last she had found 
that for which unconsciously she had 
longed. It was not that she did not feel 
that there might be dangers to be met; 
only now they had no power to make her 
retrace her steps. She had thought her- 
self strong, but he had conquered her. 

She could not go down to meet him, as 
she had gone down to meet Mr. Warde. 
At the sound of his step on the gravel- 
walk the colour came flushing into her 
face, and she got up quickly, and went to 
him half shyly, with her eyes glancing 
about in all directions, as they had a 
habit of doing when she was excited, and 
with a flitting smile hovering round her 
mouth. 

“ At last, Christina,” he said, and he 
too smiled; “and howisit tobe? It is 
too late for anyone to say no, but still for 
your sake I hope that I am forgiven.” 

“Grandpapa will see you,” said Chris- 
tina; but they did not go at once to the 
old man, but sat together in the front 
parlour, in that dingy little room into 
which the sunshine was used to creep 
slowly and stealthily, as into an unaccus- 
tomed place: but to-day it was filled with 
the sunshine of happiness, and [lope was 
standing at the door. 

And the hour passed, as our happiest 
and saddest hours pass, so quick!y that we 
can hardly understand their sweetness or 
their bitterness till it is gone, and we shall 
know it no more; and then Mrs. North 
brought word that her father would see 
Captain Cleasby before he left the house. 

“ Yes, he is coming,” said Christina: and 
she rose at once,and led the way across 
the passage, and knocked at the study door. 


She wished that there might be no out-| 
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in the doorway and watched the meeting, 
—her grandfather rising stiffly from his 
chair, and holding out his hand with ap- 

rent cordiality ; the young man’s grace- 

ul and indifferent bearing, — she under- 
stood it all, and turned away with a feel- 
ing of pain that it must be so always. 
et before Cuptain Cleasby left the 

house he had done much to smooth awa: 
the difficulties in their path ; and Mr. Nort 
had consented to the marriage taking place 
so soon as Walter should have got his af- 
fairs into order. 

“T ought to have been straight before 
now,” he said; “ but these lawyers are for 
ever making Gifficuities, and as a wnatter of 
fact, though I have been six months at the 
Park, I have not come into my property 
yet. I think I shall have to run up to Lon- 
don to see about things, and in the mean- 
time Christina can be making her prepara- 
tions, so that we can be married, when I 
return, at once. I never saw the use of 
making such a fuss over weddings, and 
bothering oneself with a whole heap of 
aunts and uncles. We mean to do it in 
our own way, don’t we, Christina? ”’ 

Christina had as yet given no thought at 
all to the wedding. It was all so new, and 
she was wrapt up in her present happiness, 
and she had never. imagined it would be 
so soon. But when he appealed to her, 
she did not hesitate a moment. 

“Yes, of course,” she said; “but why 

must you go away now? Can’t the law- 
| yers do without you? I. am sure they 
: don’t want you.” 

“ You don’t understand, Christina,” said 
Mr. Norta. “Captain Cieasby is quite 
right ; a man should always look after his 
affairs fur himself, and then perhaps there 
wouldn’t be so many poor fools ruined in 
this world. Trust yourself, and depend on 
' yourself, and look about you, — that’s my 
| advice: and there’s many a young fellow 
would have been glad had he followed it 
instead of taking his ease, whilst his money 
was being thrown to the dugs: — yes, and 
his good name too, if he had only known 
it, and all through some one he trusted as 
(a friend, — lucky for him if it wasn’t his 
own flesh and blood.” 

It was a long speech for Mr. North, and 











ward show of anger and reproach, and yet he ended in a low mournful cadence, so 
the meeting struck her as more melancholy that they hardly caught his last words. 
than if there had been some sign of real Christina knew that he was thinking of his 
feeling; for what is sadder than a form! son, and of his own misfortunes; she was 
from which the spirit has for ever depart- softened and pitiful, and encouraged by his 
ed? Asmile which would be friendly if taking — Cleasby’s part even upon a 
it might, words of gratitude and kindness trifling subject. 
veiling the coldness of a heart. “You must not think so much of old 
Christina felt it instinctively as she stood times,” she said gently; “ I think the world 
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has grown better. And we are all going 
to be good and happy, lixe the people at 
the end of a fairy tale; and you must for- 
get about the past, and be fond of him for 
my sake, — won't you, grandpapa ?” 

She was sitting on the arm of her grand- 
father’s chair, and Captain Cleasby was 
close to her on the other side, leaning 
against the low chimney-piece, and as she 
spoke she reached out her hand for one of 
his, and put it in the old man’s. 

“Say something nice to him, grand- 


“ 

aptain Cleasby smiled, but not sarcas- 
tically, and waited a little curiously for 
what would follow. 

“T’m not saying he’s worse than others, 
and I'm not saying he’s better,” said Mr. 
North slowly. “I could have wished Chris- 
tina had married a man I knew and could 
have trusted. I don’t say I don’t trust 
you, sir, but you’re young, and you're a 
stranger, and Christina there has as much 
prudence as a baby, and wouldn’t believe a 
tiger was treacherous till he had torn her 
in pieces; but what’s the use of standing 
out? Isaid I wasn’t going to stand out, 
and I'll stick to it. Christina has chosen 
for herself, and you have chosen for your- 
self, and I believe the name and the thought 
of the old place went against you at first ; 
but there! I don’t take much account of 
that now, and I have not got anything 
more to say against you than that you are 
a stranger to me.” 

“But time will do something for me 
there,” said Walter. He was not angry, 
but, on the contrary, rather honoured the 
old man for his open speaking. 

“It may or it may not,” said Mr. North. 
“T am old, and I don’t understand present 
fashions, nor the young men now-a-days 
and their goings on. There’s a great deal 
I don’t understand and don’t want to un- 
derstand. You’ve got the thing that mat- 
ters most to me now in this world: keep 
her what she is now, with all her faith in 
truth and constancy and happiness un- 
shaken; and then I'll say bless you, 
and thank you too.” 

Captain Cleasby’s attention had wan- 
dered a little during the first part of Mr. 
North’s speech, and he had been looking at 
Christina, who still sat with her hand in 
the old man’s. He remembered how he 
had seen her first in the same oak parlour 
by the flickering light of the fire, as he 
saw her at this moment, only now her 
startled curious look had given place to 
one of thoughtful happiness, and the smile 
which had hovered around her mouth was 
banished only by the solemnity of her 
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grandfather’s words. But as Mr. North 
ended, Captain Cleasby withdrew his eyes 
from her and came a little forward. 

“TI will do my best, sir,” he said. “Of 
course you are right: I am astranger, and 
you have no particular reason to place con- 
fidence in me, except that you knew my 
father; but I hope you don’t want us to 
wait. It is done now, you know, and I 
hope you won’t consider that waiting is 
any good. I must go up to see these law- 
yers, and then of course I willdo anything 
you like in the way of settlements.” 

“ It isn’t the settlements,” said Mr. North, 

rversely ; “it all looks very pretty —I 

now it always does when people are young 
—and I’m not saying anything special 
against you; but I have seen enough of it 
in my time to last my life. There’s Mary 
— well, it was all a bright look-out for her 
once, and what did it come to? And 
there was my poor Margaret — married 
nine months and left a widow; and if it’s 
going to be like that with Christina — 
well, I suppose I can’t prevent it, only I’d 
sooner it was after I am dead, and out of 
the way of seeing it.” 

“ But it won’t be like that, will it, Chris- 
tina?” said Captain Cleasby, softly. 

“T can’t hear what you say, nor can’t 
see you either,” said Mr. North, discon- 
tentedly. “For the matter of that, I have 
said yes, and may have done with it; but I 
am quicker at forgetting than at remem- 
bering now, and I don’t suppose I should 
know you if I was to meet you in the 
street.” 

Captain Cleasby turned to the chimney- 
piece, struck a match, and lighted one of 
the tall candles which stood upon it, took 
it in his hand, and held it so that the light 
fell full upon his face as he stood before 
Mr. North, composed and grave, whilst the 
old man’s eager eyes looked him all over. 
It was a refined and distinguished face : 
the expression, although not distinctively 
frank, had nothing to make you doubt its 
truth; the grey eyes looked straight be- 
fore them, and the delicate lines of the 
mouth had a determined look about them 
which gave a manliness to the face it might 
otherwise have lacked, for it was wanting 
in broad outlines and marked features, and 
gave you rather the impression of a pencil 
sketch than of a finished drawing. But as 
he stood there quietly with the strong light 
upon him, there was something so inde- 
pendent and unfearing, and yet so courte- 
ous and deferential in his manner, and in 
the mode he had chosen of dissipating the 
old man’s suspicions, that the cloud cleared 
from Mr. North’s forehead, and he held out 
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his hand to him with a cordiality which 
had as yet had no place in his conduct. 

“I believe I wronged you. I wronged 
you I daresay ; but things.have gone badly 
with me of late, and Christina here is 
about the only thing that remains to me, 
and she had disappointed me. She should 
have known her own mind sooner ; but we 
won’t say any more about that. I don’t 
say but it may turn out better than I 
should have thought.” . 

“I think so,” said Captain Cleasby. He 
was not a man to make protestations. 
“ Won't you believe that, as Christina says, 
we are going to be good and happy?” 

Then for the first time Mr. North saw 
the peculiar charm of his smile, and he was 
conquered. 

“You may, you may—I trust you 
may,” he said, rather tremulously, and 
brushed his hand hastily across his eyes. 
He was growing weak, poor old man, and 
he could not talk of things that excited 
him for long at a time without being agi- 
tated; and soon after Captain Cleasby 
took his leave. [lis sister was all alone, 
and would be waiting dinner for him, but 

et he lingered for a moment at the door 
in -the soft autumn twilight before he 
wished Christina good-night. 

“ What a little time ago it is!” he said. 
“Just think, Christina, only yesterday 
you thought you were going to marry 
some one else. You are very fickle, I am 
afraid. I am astonished at my own impru- 
dence in trusting myself to you. Whom 
will you be going to marry to-morrow, I 
wonder?” 

Christina thought of Bernard, and of 
Mr. Warde and her self-reproach was too 
keen, and her regrets too oppressive, to 
= her to answer him lightly or indiffer- 
ently. 

“ Don’t,’’ she said ; “please don’t. Don’t 
talk about it. I think happiness makes 
one feel what one has done wrong more: 
when I was so unhappy, it didn’t seems as 
if it mattered so much.” 

“Don’t make yourself unhappy about it 
now, then. After all, it did me, or might 
have done me, more harm than anyone 
else. I don’t consider that Warde has 
half — no, not a quarter as much to for- 
give as I have; if I can give you absolu- 
tion, Iam sure he may. Only, you under- 
stand thatitis a little fault which must not 
be repeated.” 

Of course he could not know how much 
real ground for misery and remorse there 
had been. He had been more moved than 
he chose to show by Mr. North’s fears and 
reluctance to part with his granddaughter, 
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and it was a sort of reaction from the 
mood of the last balf-hour which made 
him now disposed to get rid of his un- 
usual sense of ‘responsibility and gravity 
by talking lightly. But Christina was dis- 
turbed that he should speak carelessly of 
what had touched her so deeply. 

“It hurts me to think of it,” she said: 
and he saw the tears in her eyes. 

“Forgive me!” he said, quickly; “I 
ought to have thought of that. Don’t let 
me go away feeling that I have made you 
unhappy. You know I don’t blame you 
for a moment; we are going to forget all 
that, dearest. My life has been an unsat- 
isfactory one. Gusty will tell you I am 
not good for much, but it istoo late now, 
isn’t it? Say you forgive me, Christina, 
before I go.” 

Silently she put both her hands in his, 
and they stood there together for a min- 
ute looking out at’ the dusky twilight, 
through which the stars were faintly shin- 
ing, on across the heath and the white 
road to the trees of the Park, and the 
light beyond on the top of the hill. 

“It is a new heaven and earth to me,” 
he said, “since we stand in the world to-. 
gether.” 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
MY CONNECTION WITH FENIANISM, 


BY GENZRAL CLUSERET. 


TaE chief accusation alleged against me- 
by friends in France—if such a term 
can be applied to a series of incoherent 
questions and the chatter of back-stairs 
gossip — was my connection with Fenian- 
ism in 1867. 

That which I did not choose to say to 
people who could not comprehend me [ 
will now tell the public, so far at least, as 
is compatible with political discretion. 
Of the men who took part in this affair, 
some have been condemned, others are in 
safety. The events of this episode are 
= and over; and my words, I think, will 

ave no more importance than as an 
opinion which anyone would be free to 
express. 

n 1866 the undertaking began which 
was foolishly planned, and still more fool- 
ishly managed, by the first Head Centre 
of the Fenians at New York. 

This enterprise may be considered as 
the last act of the War of Secession. The 
minds of men were still in agitation; the 
breeze itself seemed to be laden with the 
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odour of gunpowder, which excited them 
for conflict. 

Is it wonderful that the Irish, who love 
fighting, as they love dancing, for the 
pleasure of it, and whose nerves still quiv- 
ered with the fury of the warin which a 
great number of them had taken part, in 
the hope that the victorious North would 
reward their services, and aid them at 
least by a moral, if not a material, support 
in their insurrection against England — is 
it, I say, surprising, under such circum- 
stances, that a handful of ambitious men 
should have thought the moment was 
come when they might fire the sonls 
of their countrymen, and urge them 
into an enterprise which, if it had been 
wisely directed, might have had conse- 
quences serious, not only for Canada, but 
for England also ? 

A great deal of money was subscribed ; 
there was not a maid-servant who did not 
give her penny. 

It was in vain that the clergy, who 
found their receipts falling off, endeav- 
, oured to hinder the movement by launch- 
ing excommunications. They were beaten ; 
and when I say beaten I am not using 
a figure of speech. At Brooklyn a curé, 
who came from a distant cure to exchange 
into one in the State of New York, raised 
from Irish generosity the funds for build- 
ing one of the handsomest churches in the 
town. He was considered a most holy 
man by all who knew him. A Fenian 
meeting was announced in his parish. 
Strong in the consciousness of his influenee 
and of his sacred calling, M. le Curé be- 
gan by denouncing the Fenians in his ser- 
mon from his pulpit onthe Sunday. He 
formally forbade the meeting, and, joining 
example to precept, he went on the even- 
ing appointed to the door of the meeting- 
room. Armed with a good shillelagh, he 
considered it his duty to strike those who 
should refuse to obey him. They took 
him by the shoulders, not so gently as 
they might have done, and turned him 
away from the door; and that was the 
beginning of their emancipation from the 
slavish superstition which deprives men 
of the use of their reason, and which is an 
iusulting conception of the Divine nature. 

With the military chest well filled came, 
however, complications and intrigues. 

Many were the complaints that arose 
from individuals who in their simple- 
heartedness had liberally emptied their 
purses, but who were not persons capable 
of either understanding or discussing the 
real conditions of the struggle ; they only 
knew that they had paid ‘their money to 
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have a fight, and a fight they insisted upon 
having. “Give usa battle or return our 
money !” was their cry. 

This feeling underlay all the stages of 
the undertaking; the cause was popular, 
and it was not difficult to raise the neces- 
sary funds; but the money once in the 
caisse, there was no one who possessed 
sufficient authority to say, “This money, 
which you have confided to us, must be 
spent for ‘ the cause.’” To have the means 
provided for paying expenses does not, 
unfortunately, provide also for the best 
way to employ them. The money was, in 
fact, thrown out of the windows, melted 
down to make victims. Too weak to re- 
sist the pressure put upon them, and 
utterly unable to organize so colossal an 
undertaking, the leaders gave way — they 
promised montagnes et merveilles — but 
they only performed the feat of emptying 
the caisse, and filling the prisons. : 

As regards myself, I did not show more 
wisdom or foresight than the rest. As 
soon as I heard the discharge of the first 
gun, being completely ignorant of the real 
condition of things, I offered my services 
to the Fenians. Their “ Head Centre ” and 
co-President of the Great Council, who 
kept a store for the sale of nouveautés in 
Bowery Street, New York, called himself 
Colonel X. Everybody was a colonel in 
those days, so the designation will not 
compromise anyone. 

I was induced to take this course from 
two motives. The first, if the truth must 
be told, was the same that impelled the 
Irish to cross the frontier —the love of 
gunpowder. I had not had that delight 
for two years. The second motive was 
more serious. In the Irish cause it was 
not Ireland alone that I saw, but humanity 
itself. I do not think of my fellow- 
creatures as so many Austrians, Germans, 
Poles, Russians, or any other nationality. 
They are all men, who, although by the 
chances of birth they have been born in 
different localities, have all alike the du- 
ties and the rights of acommon humanity, 
and whoever infringes upon the rights of 
one man infringes on the rights of all. 
Would to Heaven that this opinion were 
shared by all the world. The word 
“patrie” (native country) is nothing but 
the theory of brigandage addressed to the 
hearts of men—honest enough, but of 
superficial intelligence—in order that 
governments may be enabled with more 
ease to use up people for their own profit. 

It is in the name of such words as 
“patrie” “native country,” “honour,” 





“ patriotism,” words such as form the legend 
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of the Legion of Honour, that in France 
successive governments have been enabled 
to commit every crime which can disgrace 
humanity, and have gradually worked the 
decline of France, by two successive inva- 
sions; by the imfamous coup-d’éat of the 
Second Empire; by the deterioration of 
morals, which finished what chauvinisme 
had begun under cover of the word 
“ patriotism.” 

It was the egoism of the word “ patrie ” 
which inspired that infamous couplet in 
the song about the vine: 


Je songe, en remerciant Dieu, 
Qu’ils n’en ont pas en Angleterre. 


Can anything well be more abominable 
than for a man to thank God because the 
sun does not ripen grapes in England? 
Yet there are people who join gaily in the 
chorus of this song, and in this demoral- 
ized sentiment, which is inspired by 
patriotism, or French chauvinisme ; and it 
is one of the stupidest also, for it is the 
glorification of evil for the sake of evil, 
and for no profit to anyone. 

It is in the name of “patrie” that a 
small country, which has hitherto been 
happy and prosperous, will be menaced by 
@ permanent army and by centralization 
(revision of the Swiss Federal Constitu- 
tion.) 

So long as the idea of “patrie” does 
not serve to suggest its only good and 
useful signification, the rights and duties 
of the group of beings which constitute 
humanity, I shall continue to speak of the 
sentiment of a “native country” (patrie) 
as Proud’hon designated property —a rob- 
bery —“a robbery committed upon the 
fraternity and solidarity of humanity by 
governments and rulers.” 

In 1825 Cobden expressed his belief 
“that the era of vast empires and great 
armaments by sea and by land would 
shortly have entirely passed away. They 
must cease to exist when men shall form 
one family, and express their sentiments 
freely, like brothers, and exchange amongst 
each other the fruits of their labour. If 
we could only foresee this hope becoming 
realized, at a period however distant in 
the world’s history, we should be able to 
overturn all separate governments by a 
system of commerce.” * 

Cobden was, like myself, communard, 
and an anti-patriot in the best sense of 
the word, and he was an excellent hon- 


* Not having the work at hand, I quote from 
memory. I feel sure that I am substantially correct, 
though I am not sure that 1 have quoted the words 
correctly, 
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est man besides. Would it be a crime 
to make one’s actions accord with his 
principles? The oppressed Irishman 
forced to work would become full fed 
and satisfied, and receive the reward of 
his labours, and not be obliged to look, 
with his arms crossed, a burning blush 
upon his brow, and with his heart full of 
tears, upon the destruction of all he holds 
most dear, even the memories of the past, 
seeing every day some new-comer estab- 
lished on the old hearthstoue, or sheep and 
cattle filling the place once occupied by 
the members of the family who have eith- 
er emigrated or perished with hunger. 
The Irishman, a member of the great 
human family, had a right to sympathy. 
Now Platonic sympathy is nothing but hy- 
pocrisy. 

I have said what I believe. 

I offered my assistance ; it was accepted. 
The battle, however, was so short that my 
good intentions only were engaged. 

This first Fenian expedition ought to 
have opened my eyes both as to the char- 
acter of the men commanding it and to 
the means they employed. It was quite 
evident that never had more gross incapac- 
ity wasted the means and frustrated the 
hopes of te liberation of the human race. 
The — and the troops were all alike 
drunk; either treachery or vain boasting, 
it matters not which, had so proclaimed 
the undertaking from the house-tops, that 
nobody was surprised, unless it were the 
Fenians themselves, to find every prepar- 
ation for repulsing them before they were 
in the least ready to attack. 

My conclusion from all this was, that al- 
though the consequences had been so de- 
plorable, yet the cause was a good one, 
and better men and fresh means might 
still bring about more fortunate results. 

As for myself, I was engaged with other 
matters. 

Immediately upon the foregoing events 
followed the affair of the escape of 
Stephens, which caused a great noise at 
the time. His escape from prison was ro- 
mantic. 

I have since become acquainted with 
the two men who devoted themselves to 
Stephens at this juncture. They were 
men of the lower classes; it is always they 
who are devoted. 

Later on one of these two became the 
mortal enemy of Stephens. 

Stephens had arrived under very an- 
noying, and at the same time somewhat 
comic circumstances for me. 





In Paris the Marquis de Boissy had en- 
tertained him. Whilst in that city he had 
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entered into close relationship with those 
scandalous Boulevard papers, from which 
a man who respects himself ought to ac- 
cept nothing but abuse. ; 

Without personally knowing him, I had 
set him down as an intriguing man, who 
wished to be talked about. When I saw 
his photograph my opinion of him became 
worse. Little, furtive, blinking eyes, the 
expression of which continually escaped 
one, were the dominant features of 
Stephen’s physiognomy, giving him a fe- 
line and altogether unsympathetic aspect. 
I was expressing my opinion of him very 
freely to Pelletier, my friend, who in 1848 
represented Lyons, and is now a manufac- 
turer in New York. Whilst we were talk- 
ing K. came in. He had assisted the es- 
cape of Stephens, and at that time he was 
one of his warmest partisans. My friend 
strongly took the side of K. It was at 
length settled that Stephens should be 
brougnt some evening to meet me, so that 
I might form my judgment of him with 
some knowledge. I may as well say here 
that since the arrival of Stephens at New 
York Fenianism has divided itself into great 
rival and hostile factions; that of the old 
ex-marchand de nouveautés, who suffered 
the defeat of Canada; and that of Ste- 
phen’s, who promised to revenge it by 
means of a better organization. He was the 
Thiers of the situation, as the colonel and 
ex-dry-goodsman was the hero of Sedan 
or the Gambetta. I recollect that the 
great question was that of “the stron 
box,” which the marchand de nouveautes 
wished to keep with him, and which 
Stephens in his quality of President de- 
manded to have p se up to him. I 
do not know whether this question is yet 
decided, but in 1869 it was still pending, 
and I have been told that there had been 
disputes between the latter and the first 
executive commission relative to certain 
immeuble in Broadway. 

Stephens came to the house on the da 
appointed, and passed the evening with 
us. He was very clear and very explicit 
in his explanations. He was an organizer 
panonse to the finger ends! and in 
this respect he was undoubtedly a man of 
superior merit; but he was vain, despotic, 
and overbearing beyond any manI ever 
saw. As regarded action, he was worth 
nothing. I left the house much disturbed 
in my mind. ~— ens had explained to 
me at great length, and in much detail, 
the resources of the Fenian organization. 
He had given me the key to bis organiza- 
tion which did not leave out a single man 
in all Ireland; everything had been serup- 





-ulously and carefully Visited and organ- 


ized. As far as men were concerned, 


‘there no longer seemed need that any 
|should be brought over. The whole of 


Ireland was enrolled in the organization, 
either actually or standing well affected 
towards it; and as this was his strong 
point, he was careful to furnish me with 
the most indubitable material proofs of 
the truth of the facts he had stated. 

I was present at the meetings of the va- 
rious representatives of the most import- 
ant Irish centres. The report was made 
for the whole of Ireland, as is done for a 
regiment, each sergeant major reading the 
report of his company to the colonel. 

I was really astonished. 

To have men is a great deal, but still it 
is not everything; money and arms are 
likewise requisite for an affair of this kind. 
As far as money was concerned, it was 
not altogether lacking, but arms and am- 
munition were the weak points of the sit- 
uation. Not but what they tried to daz- 
zle me with representations of their further 
resources, but, it being my business to get 
to the bottom of things, I enquired and 
examined closely, and found out at last 
that all the arms and ammunition existed 
only in the arsenals and in the imagina- 


‘tion of Stephens, who, without being a 


Marshal of France, was equal to Lebouf 
for the boasting of what was not yet 
ready. 

“It must also not be forgotten that 
England seized all it could and that the 
United States seized also, and that the 
“penny” of the maid servant, however 
multiplied did not attain the proportions 
of the penny of St. Peter. There were, 
besides, rather heavy general expenses. 
The apartments of Stephens, at the Me- 
tropolitan Hotel, cost a good deal ; that at 
No. — Thirteenth Street, though less ex- 

ensive, still stood for a large figure. 

en there were the prisoners. To pro- 
vide for the expenses of constant journeys 
across the sea for the agents of the As- 
sociation, &c. &c.. So that, in fact, there 
did not remain enough money to purchase 
the arms and ammunition requisite for so 
considerable an enterprise. Add to this, 
the greater portion of the arms, and I 
think two steamers, were in possession of 
the first commission, who insisted upon 
making America the base of their opera- 
tions, whilst the rest wished to act in Ire- 
land. I visited Stephens at his own house 
after our conversation at P.’s. Further 
explanations only confirmed and developed 
those that had already been given. We 
discussed together the resources of Eng 
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land, making allowance for the forces 
retained in the colonies, and for those re- 
tained in garrison at home and abroad, 
and the time that would be required for 
those troops engaged in the various ser- 
vices to return to England; we computed 
the numerous Fenians forming part of the 
regular army, whose oath engaged them 
to obey the Association under their col- 
ours as much as elsewhere, and the dis- 
order they might cause in their ranks; we 
spoke of the means of transport from one 
port to another; and we came at last to 
the conclusion that England could not for 
ninety days oppose to us more than thirty 
thousand effective men. Ten thousand 
resolute men acting in their own country 
would easily be able to seize upon the 
most important points for embarcation 
and the principal roads of communication, 
and operating under the shelter of popular 
sympathy, and acting together in concert 
and with rapidity, they ought to be able 
to raise the whole island and to crush the 
thirty thousand men, which would be all 
that England could throw into Ireland for 
the first three months. 

After that it would remain to be seen 
what wou!d agen Of the English vel- 
unteers we took no account; sons of 
trade, they are better at parade than at 
marching, especially if they must leave 
their own part of the country; the com- 
mon people only fight when they are in- 
clined to fight, and that is not often. The 
matter thus resolved itself into this sim- 
ple proposal on my side: “Raise me ten 
thousand men, armed, and I will under- 
take to command them.” The affair was 
thus set going. Inthe meanwhile I made 
a plan of the campaign in accordance with 
the number of men, and the resources 
which could be immediately raised in the 
various counties of Ireland, as shown by 
the statistics of the organization. 

The plan written out and accompanied 
with a map, was placed in the hands of 
Stephens and of P.; as for me, I had it at 
that time complete in my head, but at the 
present moment I should have some diffi- 
culty in recalling the names of the princi- 
pal towns. 

During this time the enthusiasm of the 
people was kept at a white heat by meet- 
ings, especially up at St. John’s Wood, 
where fighting followed whisky as whisky 
had followed words. Stephens was no 
more an orator than he was a writer; 
he was, if possible, less of one. But in 
those vast human oceans the waves of 
which have been lashed into tumult by 
passion, spoken words signify little; what 
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the people want is a spectacle, and the 
sight of the idol of the day is always the 
thing that delights them, even if the idol 
be dumb or idiotic. Stephens, however, 
was far from being either the one or the 
other. 

Unfortunately the people do not always 
listen; they are not always even patient. 

Stephens was obliged to enter intoa 
positive engagement that the battle should 
begin at all risks, with the year 1867. 
This engagement, formally ratified by all 
the chiefs of the party, was accepted with 
acclamation by the people. Subscriptions 
were organized on an immense scale from 
one end of the United States to the other, 
with a zeal and energy which deserved a 
better fate. The amount of whisky that 
was drunk is inconceivable! What for- 
tunes in liquor then disappeared into the 
stomachs of Irishmen! . 

In this engagement, so lightly under- 
taken, lies the secret of all that afterwards 
happened. 

oo a to work assiduously with 
Stephens, and from time to time I was 
present at the meetings of the chiefs, but 
without ever opening my lips. What I 
wished to do was to obtain information on 
certain points, that I might not fall into 
xy haps 

y opinion remained always the same 
as what I have already said. I was sure 
of obtaining men perfectly organized, in 
squadrons, companies, battalions, and reg- 
iments, but the uncertainty and the dif- 
ficulty lay in finding the material, ways, 
and means. In these circumstances I in- 
troduced to Stephens F., an officer from 
the Military School of Belgium, and who, 
during the last war, had through me been 
successively raised to the grades of cap- 
tain, major, and colonel commandant of a 
regiment of colour. He was a good officer, 
and very brave, but of an insatiable am- 
bition. F. was attached to me as chief of 
staff, and left me to go to Paris, where he 
wished to be employed with one or twu 
other Irishmen in preparatory studies. 

During this time events in America had 
taken a most unexpected turn. 

Stephens, who, as it would seem, by no 
means deceived himself about his material 
resources, began to blow cold, as he had 
hitherto blown hot. So long as it was a 
matter of going onwards, the American- 
Irish had been tolerably obedient to the 
despotic requirements of their Head Cen- 
tre; but the moment they imagined they 
saw symptoms of coldness in him, and as 
month succeeded month and the end of 





the year approached, and yet no announce- 
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ment had been made of the campaign, they 
became indignant and enraged ; in short, 
they deposed Stephens, and his life was 
even threatened. K., through whom I 
had become acquainted with Stephens, 
and who had been the means of assisting 
him to make his escape from prison, H., 
B., M., C., and several others, were at the 


head of this movement, the majority of | 


them having been Confederate officers. 
He had not kept the word he had given 
to the people. 

As will be seen hereafter, these men 
knew what they had to trust to as regard- 
ed the material means and resources of 
the administration — they did not deceive 
themselves as to what would be the re- 
sult of these intrigues, or the fate that 
awaited them —they were men capable 
of self-sacrifice, heroes in the full chival- 
rous meaning of the word. As for me, 
sure of having men, and sure that they 
would be organized, as they were all of 
warlike temperament, and trusting to the 
most moderate of the promises that had 
been made, which was that, at the very 
least, I might depend upon being furnished 
with all that was needful to equip my ten 
thousand men, I prayed for war and held 
myself in readiness to start. 

To provide for travelling expenses and 
the first cost of a campaign, they disposed 
of one of the blockade-runners, which had 
been purchased at the close of the war at 
the sale of Confederate vessels. I remem- 
ber that it was sold for little more than 
half of what the engines alone had cost; 
it produced, I think, from fourteen to 
seventeen thousand dollars, and with this 
sum we entered upon our campaign. 

We sailed on board the Péreire in the 
early part of January 1867. K. and Mac. 
(who had taken the most active part in 
the escape of Stephens), with twelve or 
thirteen heads of “centres” in Ireland, 
were with me: the others had gone by 
different vessels. 

We all of us arrived safely, some in Ire- 
land, some in England; a great number 
landed in Germany, others in France. 
Amongst these last were myself and K. 

As soon as we arrived I invited Duver- 
nois (afterwards minister of Napoleon III.) 
and Wilfred de Fonvielle to dine at Cham- 
peaux’s, Place de la Bourse, in order to 
introduce K. to them, and to explain the 
purport of our enterprise, to set it forth in 
its pgm and sympathetic point of view, 
and to beg their help and support in the 
newspapers. 

Duvernois and Wilfred were both old 
friends of mine. I had known Duver- 
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‘nois in Africa; he had seen me off when I 
left for my campaigns in Italy and Amer- 
ica. More recently, on my return from 
Mexico, he had been my guest in New 
York. He had always shown himself an 
ardent revolutionist and republican. We 
both came out of the same school —that 
of Emile de Girardin. 

As to Wilfred, his brother Ulrich had 
‘been my aide-de-camp in Italy and in 
‘America. Iloved him as abrother. Who 
|would ever have thought that he too 
/ would one day betray the cause of the 
| people, and adhere to the assassins of 

ersailles ? 

Iexplained my programme to my two 
friends, and toid them what were wy in- 
, tentions, and the sort of war we purposed 
,to carry on —a war which could not be 
; made either mild or merciful, seeing that 
we could expect to receive no quarter. 

Duvernois was enchanted, and gave us 
great encouragement, and assured us 
|of his ardent sympathy. Wilfred was less 
enthusiastic, but he wished us good luck. 

K. and I had not been more than two 
or three days in Paris, when he received 
despatches from London and Dublin an- 
nouncing that discord was in the camp. 

Two parties were formed; the one 
which seemed the best organized, and most 
numerous and the wisest, had K. for its 
head centre, instead of Stephens or some- 
thing equivalent. I have listened to discus- 
sions without end on this matter, worthy 
of theological controversies ; but the fact 
is, that K. was recognized as their chief 
by the majority of the organization; on 
the other side the greater number of the 
Confederate chiefs were ranged, they of 
whom I have spoken before as wishing to 
act decisively at once and without delay. 

As I enjoyed the confidence of both 
parties, K. despatched me to London, with 
full powers to arrange the dispute and 
settle the differences. 

Alas! how little I knew of the Irish 
character, when I accepted such a mission! 

On my arrival I was literally over- 
whelmed with complaints, recriminations, 
accusations, &c. &c. &c. Everybody came to 
me with their personal grievances — but 
with nothing else. 

In the midst of all this I began to ob- 
tain a glimpse into the real condition of 
things. There was avery scanty supply 
of arms, and a still more meagre supply 
of other necessaries; the situation was 
becoming serious. It was not to be 
thought of that we should attack a power 
like England with sticks, and the most 
effective arms possessed by the insurgents 
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were shillelaghs with a pike at the end of | the two Fenian factions drove the most 
them. To oppose these to regular troops hot-headed adherents of the cause to burn 
might appear very patriotic to hot-brained | their ships and to make that attempt on 


fools; but I did not think so, and I wrote 
to K. entreating him to come over and see 
things, for himself. He came. In the 
meantime, however, there had been meet- 
ings in London at which the chiefs of the 
Irish centres had regularly attended; 
also the members from New York. The 
members of the Provisional Government 
wished to meet at my house; this I stead- 
fastly opposed. I had come to take the 
command of an army of ten thousand 
men —nothing more and nothing less; 
beyond that I did not choose to take any 
active part in the insurrection. Either 
the Irish were able to keep their part of 
the bargain, in which case there would be 
some chance of success, or they were not 
able to fulfil their part, and in that case I 
saw no reason why I should irretrievably 
compromise myself for a hopeless cause. 
The man who tries to break down a wall 
with his head generally breaks his head 
instead of the wall, and that would have 
been my case. 

I kept myself well informed of what 
went on day by day. I could never un- 
derstand how the police could have seen 
in broad daylight, and in the very heart 
of London, all the chiefs of the Irish cen- 
tres assemble twice a day in a_ public 
place without any interference; certainly 
they did not try to hide themselves. Was 
it collusion on the part of the police, or 
was it indifference, or was it wavt of skill 
in their profession? I do not know. 

I wish to state a fact which has been 
urged against me falsely. It has been 
said that I made use of letters of introduc- 
tion which had been given me in America, 
amongst others one from my friend 
Charles Sumner, in order to take advant- 
age of English hospitality and to obtain 
entrance into the camps and arsenals. 

In the first place, 1 do not know what 
visits to these arsenals could have added to 
the information I already possessed ; but I 
refused all the invitations I received for 
these things. Amongst others 1 declined 
an invitation to visit the camp for man- 
ceuvres at Aldershot, the only thing that 
would have possessed an interest for me. 
I make war, but I do not play the spy; 
and, above all things, I never compromise 
my friends. 

Already I was cages to fcresee that 
Ishould go back as 1 had come — without 
any result. 

Affairs remained ata stand-still, whilst 
the bickerings and mutual irritations of 





Chester. 

The best men concerned in the move- 
ment came to see me in my bed-room the 
night previous to their departure. There 
were some very noble young men amongst 
them, whose sense of what they considered 
their duty had led them, without any 
preparation, without any bravado, with- 
out any illusion, to join in the attempt. 
Calm and resigned, they went to their 
duty along the path of self-sacrifice, and 
would not even turn their eyes from the 
brambles and stones over which they had 
to pass. 

It was in vain that I represented to 
them the forlornness of their enterprise, 
that there was not even the chance of one 
in a hundred of their success; no, nor of 
one in fifteen or twenty hundred. Here 
are the very words, as exactly as I can re- 
member, which one of them used for him- 
self and his friends: 

“My dear General, we are not under 
the smallest illusion as to what awaits 
us; but the word of an Irishman, once 
given, is sacred. Stephens has pledged us 
to this undertaking without consulting us, 
but we will keep our word, even though he 
may not keep his; and the people will 
know that, if there are some men who de- 
ceive them, there are also others who know 
how to die for them.” He added, “ As for 
yourself, do not confide too much on those 
who are around you. We know you have 
never cared so much for us as you care for 
the other party, because we fought against 
you inthe South. Perhaps Jam mistaken; 
who knows? But let each artisan keep to 
the work he knows best, and meanwhile 
you shall see us set about ours.” 

There was nothing more to be said. 
We embraced each other, I with my heart 
full of tears, they calm and collected as 
though they were only going on parade. 

What men they were! and tothink that 
men with fine natures like these might rot 
in adungeon! When will men learn the 
meaning of fraternity and of human soli- 
darity, which, if practised, would prevent 
the recurrence of such sacrifices ? 

Everybody knows the history of the at- 
tempt on Chester. It was owing to a mere 
chance that the Fenians failed to seize 
some thousand stand of arms. They were 
stored in the Castle, and had been packed 
up for transmission to the manufactory for: 
aheanion. The conspirators had depend- 
ed on being able to seize these arms. A 
poor hope even had it been realized — poor 
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arms and poor people! Where was the 
ammunition ? and what could a few thou- 
sand Irish, even supposing they had been 
armed, have done in England, if they had 
no Englishmen amongst them? 

However, as it was, it is none the less 
true that more than 700 Fenians arrived 
from different a of England by rail, at 
the expense of the organization, and that 
these men were every one of them punctu- 
al to their engagements; they. were in 
Chester at the appointed day and hour, 
and might have been masters of the Castle. 

This will show to what perfection the or- 
ganization had been brought; nothing like 
it would ever have been seen in France. 

After the misfortune of Chester the ar- 
rivals in London continued, and the organ- 
ization seemed to be only inflamed by the 
example of their comrades. The Irish 
centres insisted upon action at all risks. 
Their representatives in London were 
obliged to yield to the general voice. 

As for me, I was much discouraged by 
what I saw and heard on all sides. I shel- 
tered myself under the strict terms of my 
engagement: “Raise first ten thousand 
men, and I will take the command of them ; 
until that is done I wait.” It was not for 
me to go and preach insurrection in Ire- 
land, where I knew nobody. 

Several days passed thus; K. himself 
owned that matters were far from hopeful. 

At last they entreated me to lower the 
number of men to five thousand, for the 
commencement of active measures. 

I would not bind myself by any engage- 
ment, but I was inclined to make ‘a begin- 
ning with five thousand men, thinking that 
some fortunate chance might furnish the 
opportunity of striking some blow at the 
beginning, which might rovide us with 
resources ; and. on the other hand, if the 
five thousand men could do nothing after 
being called together, there would evident- 
ly be nothing for it but to turn back, the 
victim of my own good intentions. 

There was a certain man, M., who had 
served in the English army at Limerick, 
and who had obtained great popularity, in 
a riot, I think ; he showed himself very as- 
siduous about me. The Fenians set great 
store by him; he was a friend of K.’s. As 
for me, he did not inspire me with any sen- 
timents at all, either of confidence or aver- 
sion. 

He came to me one morning from the 
Central Committee, or Provisional Gov- 
ernment, to beg me to ratify his commis- 
sion as commander-in-chief, which the Com- 
ed for the interim, 


mander had just. si 
to assume the com- 


until I was prepare 
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mand. He said that he purposed to start 
either that evening or the next morning, 
to begin the movement. I told him that I 
had nothing to do with either ratifying or 
refusing, that it was no concern of. mine, 
that I would not mix myself up in any- 
thing until I was told, “ There are so many 
troops iu the field; march at their head.” 

An hour afterwards two members of the 
Committee came to me, and assured me 
that it was only out of regard to me that 
they had agreed to the appointment of a 
provisional commander, but that the choice 
would not have fallen on M. if the Council 
had been consulted. 

I told them all that had passed, and re- 
peated my refusal to interfere in any way, 
until I was sure of being at the head of a 
troop, not only raised, but in the field. I 
added, that the only advice I had to give 
to M. was to take F. with him, who, from 
envy and ambition, had refused to listen to 
my counsels, and, for himself, to exhibit a 
passive and reserved manner. 

In vain I advised him to wait upon cir- 
cumstances, in vain I represented to him 
that our position as foreigners was essen- 
tially false, and that as for myself, if it 
ever came to pass that I took the command 
of an armed insurrection, I should ‘never 
dream of quarrelling with a few people 
more brave than wise, obliged from their 
position to take the shortest road to get 
out of the way of constables and _police- 
men. 

F. replied that all this was to him a mat- 
ter of indifference, and that he should go 
on tothe end. From that time, as I heard 
afterwards, he intrigued to be named com- 
mander-in-chief of an imaginary army. I 
did not try to thwart him in any of his 

rojects, but left kim to follow them out at 
is leisure. 

M. set out for Ireland, escorted by F. 
During all this time I had both thought 
and enqnired a great deal in London, es- 
pecially from Mazzini, one of my most 
faithful friends, although we were not of 
the same mind upon the Social Question ; 
Ledru-Rollin, Bradlaugh, Karl Blind, and 
others. By Mazzini I was introduced to 
P., F., C., and many other influential mem- 
bers of the Reform League. I saw at once 
that I was on the wrong tack, and that the 
Irish Question could only be settled by 
English co-operation. 

I met with sympathy as warm with Ire- 
land and her federal enfranchisement 
amongst old Chartists, to whom I had 
brought letters of introduction, as I did 





amongst the members of the Reform 
League. I had even a nocturnal interview 
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with members of the Executive Commit-' 


tee; in the course of which I was assured 
that if the Irish desired to join hand in 
hand with 'them, they would certainly be 
welcome; and that they would make a 
Se ayer which should be acceptable to 

oth parties. I communicated these pro- 
posals to the most influential members of 
the Provisional Fenian Government. The 
most intelligent amongst them were of 
opinion that it would be well to come to an 
understanding ; others, the more narrow- 
minded, would listen to nothing except the 
“Trish centres.” I cut these short, and, 
taking with me men the most influential, 
as well as belonginz to the highest class in 
the Fenian hierarchy, I repaired with them 
to the house of one of the most important 
members of the Committee of the Reform 
League, and there the basis‘of an agree- 
ment between Fenianism and the Reform 
League was agreed upon. 

It was at the close of these negotiations 
that the meeting in Trafalgar Square took 
place, and certainly if the police and the 
army had chosen to oppose it, I can assure 
them that on that day all the Fenians in 
London, who are many, would have with- 
stood them like one man, and a good many 
resolute Englishmen would have aided 
them. Government was well advised to 
let them alone, and to allow them to take 
their course. In France it would have 
been a revolution. 

I must not forget to say that I had a 
long interview with John Bright in bis own 
house; but as Ireland did not come in 
question, there is no necessity for enlarg- 
ing upon this now. For the rest, the 
members of the Committee of which he 
was the president had no confidence in 
him; they followed him, but they also 
watched him. 

In the evening of the day upon which 
M. and F. onght to have commenced their 
campaign, I chanced to meet the former 
about eleven o’clock at night, completely 
drunk, and smoking expensive cigars, and 
making a display of his money. I went 
immediately to rouse up K., in order to 
entreat him by all means to have M. put 
into safe keeping, and to deprive him both 
of authority and money. Unfortunately 
I was too late; I could not find K.; and 
the next that I heard of M. was the news 
of his arrest, and of his treachery. 

The following is the narrative I had 
from an eye-witness, who came in all haste 
to tell me what had happened, and to give 
me warning to escape. 

The town of (I cannot recollect the 
name of it) had been pointed out to M. as 
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the rendezvous for the concentration of 
different Fenian contingents. On arriving 
there M. found the place filled wtth Eng- 
lish soldiers, who had recently come in, 
and who were all as drunk as lords. In- 
stéad of retiring prudently and waiting 
for the columns from Tipperary, who were 
not far off, and who would not have made 
more than a mouthful of this English de- 
tachment, M. found himself taken ill, made 
a noise, and was made prisoner. A man 
who allows himself “to be taken ill” un- 
der such circumstances cannot be much of 
a soldier. M. was not one at all. He at 
once denounced all and everyone, me in 
articular. It seems that this man had 
ately married, and was very much in love 
with his wife, more so than with his hon- 
our. In order to see her again he sacri- 
ficed everything; he sold himself, and he 
sold his comrades also. I do not believe 
that this man was either a coward or a spy 
in the common acceptation of the terms. 
He had fought well in the War of Seces- 
sion. 

No, he was only one of those characters 
whom one so often finds; they are weak 
and foolish, and they must not be trusted 
in important matters. As captain, or 
corporal, he would have done very well; 
but as a general he was deplorable. But 
let those who have had the management 
of insurrections say whether they have 
obedient subjects, and whether they have 
any great choice. They have to take what 
comes to their hand, and to make the best 
of it. To be the general of a regular ar- 
my is comparatively child’s play; to com- 
mand an irregular one is a task of infinite 
difficulty ; it is to command men who are 
insubordinate by temperament, without 
organization, without any framework of 
officers and non-commissioned officers to 
keep the men together, and to direct 
their movements. Itis to be without re- 
sources; it is to be responsible for every- 
thing, even for human stupidity, blind pas- 
sions, and ignorance. This sort of thing 
wears out life quickly. Whoever has not 
gone through this experience knows only 
the rose-coloured side of existence. 

Being entirely without luggage, as I al- 
ways take care to be in circumstances of 
this kind, I was not long in quitting Eng- 
land; that very night I was upon the sea. 

I need scarcely add that the insurrec- 
tion, deprived of direction and of arms, 
never broke out. There were only a few 
hot-headed fools here and there, who at- 
tacked with sticks strong places defended 
by policemen armed with rifles. They 
were brave fellows, who fell honestly 
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and foolishly. To rise in arms with the 
certainty of being massacred is a double 
folly ; not only do such men deprive their 
cause of its best defenders, but they hel 
to give the enemy all the advantage of 
the prestige of victory. Such people do 
not reflect that two policemen armed and 
standing behind a battlement, could hold 
it till they died of natural exhaustion, 
against thousands of men armed with 
sticks and stones. 

What bravery there was on the side of 
these latter! what weakness on the side 
of the former! Nevertheless there were 
ovations for those, whilst the others were 
the objects of abuse, bad jests, and ridi- 
cule! Thus goes the world; success and 
riches gain the credit for possessing all 
virtues as well as all talents in the opin- 
ion of those whom I, with more justice 
and reason than M. Thiers, call the vile 
multitude. If Napleons I. and IIL, if Gari- 
baldi had been unsuccessful, they would 
have been the Cartouches and Mandrins 
of their epoch. If I had succceded in de- 
fending Paris (and I was beaten by those 
whom I defended), I should have been 
called a great man, and I should have been 
adulated and flattered by all those men 
who at Versailles expectorate from the 
depths of their white cravats those atro- 
cious words and sentences which render 
France an object of universal pity. Eng- 
land, fortunately for her, had not had to 
sustain twenty years of imperial régime ; 
thanks to this providential mercy, she 
still contains a number of sound hearts 
and free mind. It is to these enlightened 
intelligences that I address the following 
reflections. 


Catholicism is the source of clericalism 
or the spiritual hierocracy, which most 
surely destroys all nations that are weak 
enough to refrain from destroying this 
venomous plant in its germ. This crys- 
tallization of thought, of reason, of will 
—in one word, of individual sovereignty 
— destroys the expansive force of human- 
ity by hierarchical centralization; it can 
have no other conclusion than the one we 
have seen going on for the last two cen- 
turies in the decadence and decreptitude 
of all clerical nations. Is there one of 
them that is in the way of prosperity ? 

France, by virtue of her geographical 
and ethnological constitution, quite pecu- 
liar to herself, has remained to the last; 
but she, too, has had to fall like her elder 
sisters, Italy and Spain. As for the lower 
classes of poor people, who only scramble 
through life from one day to the next, cler- 
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icalism has only one level, subjection, one 
door, death. 

And this law is universal and absolute. 

Neither the greatness of a people nor 
the differences, of climate can keep that 
country free the inhabitants of which are 
so unfortunate as to allow clerical in- 
fluence to preponderate. 

It is with monarchy of Charles V. as 
with the dynasty of the Bourbons, with 
Italy as with Poland, with Ireland as with 
the Spanish republics in the New World, 
with the greatest things as with the least: 
none have escaped, not even Paraguay. 

It is vain to attempt to account for this 
decay by appealing to natural or to 
local causes, or to political influences. A 
law so universal.that it does not afford a 
singie exception, obliges us to recognize 
and acknowledge it. 

After all, it is only a logical result. 
Clerical domination cannot exist, unless it 
is allowed to rule supreme ; and in order 
that clerical influence may be able to dom- 
inate over all things, it absorbs thought 
into ignorance: clericalism will not allow 
free discussion; neither will it tolerate 
the chief element of discussion, which is 
education, instruction. Hence it follows 
that ignorance is raised to the dignity of 
a virtue, of a moral principle. Hence the 
barren results of clerical societies. This 
inferiority extends from the schools to the 
tield of battle; for victory no longer en- 
camps on the Champ de Mars, but sits still’ 
upon the benches of elementary schools. 
Prussia has taken on herself the task of 
setting forth this truth before the eyes of 
France. Men in spectacles may talk to 
me about the Emperor, about Le Beeuf, 
about Bazaine, about treasuries, and mag- 
azines, and arsenals all empty; I answer 
that nothing was well filled except men’s 
bellies; and the worst of all was in the 
heads which were empty of brains — empt 
of all knowledge and of all intellectual cul- 
ture. Ignorance in high places causes ig- 
norance in the ranks below —a result at 
once logical and fatal — corruption every- 
where. 

If the people had been properly edu- 
cated, they would have insisted upon hav- 
ing the control of their own affairs, and 
would have been capable of managing 
them. The war budget would never have 
been allowed to absorb the funds for pub- 
lic education; and if public education 
had been attended to, it would have pre- 
vented the funds of the war budget from 
going to supply the extravagances of im- 
perial courtesans, instead of furnishing 
the military resources of the nation. 
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A well-educated and instructed nation 
ought not, however, to stand in need of 
an army; wise, it knows how to preserve 
internal order; strong, how to make it- 
self respected by the nations around 
through the influence of its example. 

Ireland, a clerical country par excellence, 
se fallen under the universal and fatal 
aw. 

Partial revolts do not prove anything. 
The worth of a resort to arms in an in- 
surrectional movement is in the present 
day very doubtful. I myself have recently 
tried the experiment in Paris on the larg- 
est scale (as regards arms and munitions 
of war) that has been put into the power 
of any people for a very long time. 

Ignorance and profligacy caused us to 
lose a victory, that would have been other- 
wise inevitable. 

If, in addition to all this, we consider 
the new conditions under which war is 
carried on, both as regards the change 
that has taken place in weapons and en- 
gines of destruction, and the perfection to 
which the means of communication have 
been brought, it will be seen that success 
lies altogether in the hands of capital 
which can get possession of magazines of 
war material, and prepare long before- 
hand those means of destruction which 
right and justice, where they rise in in- 
surrection, are not able to obtain. 

Let it not be supposed from this, that I 
wish to discourage men from the duty of 
rising up in insurrection in the name of 
justice, and of fighting against those who 
— them. Insurrection has been, and 
always will be, the very holiest of duties. 
But if insurrection be the holiest of du- 
ties, COMMON SENSE is the chief of privi- 
leges, and for men to go headlong and 
break themselves to pieces against an ob- 
stacle, instead of endeavouring to remove 
it by wise means, is to commit the treason 
of stupidity against reason. 

When the spirit of insurrection: has 
taken possession of the soul of an entire 
people, and has penetrated into the mass 
of on people who are usually indifferent 
—when public opinion takes it up by an- 
ticipation — then the ixsurrection will be 
successful; then good sense will co-ope- 
rate with duty. This has heen the case 
with those insurgents who have borne the 
names of Washington, Bolivar, Garibaldi, 
and earned their triumphs. It was thus 
that the revolutions of ’89, 1830, 1848, and 
the 4th of September, 1870, were success- 
ful. Public opinion was so thoroughly in 
accord with the rights of the people, that 
in certain cases, as for example in that 
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of Garibaldi, the Government was the 
soul of the insurrection. 

This brings me naturally to speak of 
Ireland. Ireland will never enfranchise 
herself by means of violent insurrection, 
but only by a general agreement of 
opinion. It is the English revolution 
which will enfranchise Ireland ; it is by 
identifying the interests and uniting the 
British Isles in fraternity that Ireland will 
succeed. Thus Fenianism ought to mingle 
and coalesce with the advanced Liberal 
party in England. This is what I endeav- 
oured to promote in 1867, and in which I 
was a successful, by inducing cer- 
tain Fenian chiefs to join with some of the 
heads of the Reform League. 

The two elements Celtic, and Saxon, as 
represented by Ireland and England, are 
each the complement of the other. Eng- 
land will never begin a revolution of her- 
self, and Ireland by herself will never 
bring one to a successful result; but, 
united, they could both begin one and 
carry it through to the end; which is to 
say, that if united they would succeed. 

Once free from the hindrances and en 
cumbrances of mutual prejudices, inde~ 
pendent, and yet federally united, what 
more could Ireland desire? Any other 
combination is purely chimerical, both as 
regards means or results. 

How can Ireland hope to achieve her 
own enfranchisement single-handed ? And 
whence can she expect to obtain help? 
From France? or from America? From 
France? Poor France! she has enough to 
do not to sink beneath her own burden. 
Eaten up as she is with a social gangrene, 
she has no strength to spare to take 
thought for others. Besides, who amid 
all the parties in France knows or cares 
about Ireland ? 

M. de Boissy and those things of which 
he was the representative ?— the dregs 
of the last of the Voltigeurs of Louis 
XIV. ; Uaile de pigeon and the talon rouge ; 
le roy spelled with a y, and /’ostel, which 
most people write ’hdtel! It is easy to 
calculate the influence of this party in 
France. As to the adherents of Orlean- 
ism, they are traditionally the very humble 
servants of England; those who have 
paid the Pritchard indemnity are not 
likely to equip a fleet and come to the 
assistance of Ireland. 

Bonapartism? Born in the blood of 
December and fallen into the mud of Se- 
dan, it will never be restored; and even if 
it were, what could it do for Ireland? Itis 
better for it that Bonaparte should remain 





buried for ever in his blood-sta ned and 
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polluted shroud. The pe 
the Queen of England, the ally of the 
Crimean war, the free-trader, the special 
constable who beat the Chartists, he would 
never see in the people of Ireland any- 
thing but people who were poorly clad, 
ill-conducted, hungry, and poor. All these 
things are what he the most detests. 

One of his ministers and friends, who 
was my friend before he was his, clapped 
his hands and applauded when he heard 
my project of fighting for Ireland; be- 
_ cause he was in those days crippled with 
debt, and a revolutionist. Since that time 
Napoleon has paid his debts, made him 
a minister, and given him an estate; at 
this moment Clément Duvernois is at the 
head of a Spanish bank. If he were ca- 
pable of blushing, he would blush that he 
ever knew me, and that he had ever ap- 
plauded our attempts to raise an insurrec- 
tion. 

There is nothing to be hoped for from 
that quarter. 

There remains the Republican party, 
with all its shades and half-shades. 

On the whole, Ireland is looked upon by 
the Republic2n party as a nest of Catholi- 
cism to be stifled rather than encouraged. 

Then there is the Republican party of 
Gambetta, of the Lauriers, of Jules Simon, 
and tutti quanti. 

It is all nothing but Bonapartism with- 
out its trappings; it is the continuation of 
the old grinding down of the people, for 
the luxury of the few. 

Egoism never put arms into the hands 
of any, except those of kings and empe- 
rors. 

Socialism remains; it is the party of 
labour. Labourers work, and never fight 
but for themselves except when they see 
the moon at midday, as in 1830, and in 
1848, and in 1870; they came to their 
senses in 1871. 

If the Commune spoke to me of Fenian- 
ism as an accusation, it is well to observe, 
firs;, that it was the majority who accused 
me, and it was the minority who defended 
me; and the majority were not Socialists, 
but Jacobins: it was only the minority 
who were Socialists. Secondly, that the 
members of the majority were so ignorant 
that they did not know the first elements 
of Fenianism; they talked for the sake of 
talking, without knowing what they were 
saying. Even if they had succeeded 
(which was not possible) in founding any 
government at all, the very first thing they 
would have done would have been to 
anathematize Catholic Ireland. 

Believe me, O Irishmen, when I say that 
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rsonal friend of | you have absolutely nothing to hope or 


expect from France. 
ow let us look at America. 

Ido not find there anyone who loves 
you. The Democratic party, knowing the 
influence of New York over the other parts 
of the Union, has used you for its own 
purposes, and nothing more. To get your 
votes it has traded on your poverty, and 
has helped on your demoralization by 
waHisky. The bars in New York — the 
real electoral temples of the Democratic 
party — were your sancturies; you had 
the right of asylum in them. Murder was 
sheltered there; but what about hunger ? 

What has Democracy done for you 
when their party wasin power? Did they 
even, as they did for Cuba, arm, or allow 
the smallest force to arm itself? 

Did they furnish Ireland, as they did 
Cuba with a Walker or a Lopez? No. 
The reason is not far to seek. The men 
forming the party are, and only can be, 
egoists. 

Oppressed in Ireland, you emigrated to 
America, where you obtained votes, and 
supplied agricultural and other rough la- 
bour. 

Consequently you have a value. 

Enfranchised Ireland would recall all 
her sons, and keep them with her —a loss 
for the United States in general, and for 
the Democratic party in particular. You 
know now that you will never be enfran- 
chised by the Democratic party, nor by 
the United States in a body. 

The Democratic party is not any longer 
in the ascendant, and probably never will 
be again. After the scandals of the Irish- 
Democratic administration in New York, 
can you hope that the Republican party, 
which never either loved or esteemed you, 
because of your drunkeuness and your re- 
ligious bigotry, which was incompatible 
with the institutions of the country, and 
only desired to get rid of you; do you 
suppose the Republican party would arm, 
or allow an expedition to arm itself, for 
your benefit ? 

Besides, the Republican party is, of all 
the parties, the most conservative. The 
most conservative! that seems strange. 
The Republican party, chiefly composed of 
men who have become rich, desires peace 
at any price, to have the free enjoyment 
of luxury —the full efflorescence of ego- 
ism. The egoism of the capitalist makes 
peace at any price his watchword, and it 
constitutes his platform. To the capitalist, 
if you are a source of embarrassment in 
one respect, you have a marketable value 
in another. You can work; therefore you 
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are a mine that can be worked to ad- 
vantage. You can bring in some profit; 
therefore you are worth keeping; for 
before all other things they are traders. 

The Republican party, like the Demo- 
cratic party, is used up. It has had its 
day. Filled and stuffed full with dollars, 
it is dying with plethora and indigestion. 
Let one or two more presidential electious 
pass over, and the party will transform 
itself into another shape and make way 
for another combination. This great 

arty desires to absorb into itself all the 
best elements of the old parties. Let me 
not be misunderstood. To the Un‘ted 
States belongs, in virtue of their liberty, 
the solution of the great problem of the 
nineteenth century : “ What are the equit- 
able relations between labour and cap- 
ital?” 

Already Wendell Phillips has taken the 
initiative and placed his splendid eloquence 
and generous heart on the side of justice. 
After having fought victoriously for the 
emancipation of the Negro race, he will 
again fight and conquer for the emancipa- 
tion of white labour. 

I declared at the beginning of this paper 
the solidarity that exists between the 
rights and liberties of all. The enfran- 
chisement of the black race ought to lead 
inevitably to the setting free of the slave 
who is white. The social party in Amer- 
ica will conquer. But does it thence fol- 
low that this party will come to the help 
of Ireland against England? No! no! a 
thousand times no! 

Help thyself, Irishman, and Heaven will 
help thee! In other words, make a begin- 
ning by trying to obtain instruction, and 
endeavouring to free thyself from the fet- 
ters of clerical do: ination. 

Shake off the prejudices of superstition, 
become a man first, and an Irishman after- 
wards. Then it will be, that by thy free, 
intelligent, and energetic association with 
other men, by whatever name they may 
be called — English, American, or French 
—thy country will be restored to thee in 
one universal fatherland. 

Learn the true significance of soLiD- 
arity. In hoc signo vinces. This is the 
first article in our creed. Labour as ao 
member of the great universal family. 
Thy nearest neighbour, England, will be 
the first who will stretch out her hand 
and’ make the Irish Question her own. 

Until then it is in vain that, like a squir- 
relin a cage, thou turnest to and fro in 
thy insurrections, without any chance of 
escape. Above all, it is thy love of strong 
drink that makes thee poor; in it thy poor 
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head and thy country also are alike 
drowned. 

My decided opinion may be summed u 
in one word — the alliance of Ireland wit 
England on one common platform; the 
enfranchisement of both by one common 
bond of brotherhood. 

So long asthe people of England and 
Ireland shall stand looking upon each 
other like two dogs ready to fly at each 
other, the English aristocracy well despise 
both one and the other, will rub their 
hands and laugh at both. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A 
PHAETON. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, AUTHOR OF “‘A DAUGHTER 
OF HETH,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE WHITE OWLS OF GARSTANG. 


** As she fled fast through sun and shade, 
Tke happy winds upon her played, 
Blowing the ringlet from the braid : 
She looked so lovely, as she,swayed 

The rein with dainty finger-tips, 
A man had given all other bliss, 
And all his worldly wealth for this, 
To waste his whole heart in one kiss 

Upon her perfect lips.’’ 


Tuis state of affairs could nat last. 

“Look here,” I say to Queen Titania, 
“we must cut the Lieutenant adrift.” 

“As you please,” she remarks, with a 
sudden coldness coming over her manner. 

“ Why should we be embarrassed by the 
freaks of these two young creatures? All 
the sunshine has gone out of the party 
since Bell has begun to sit mute and con- 
strained —her only wish apparently being 
to show a superhuman courtesy to this per- 
plexing young Prussian.” 

“You very quickly throw over anyone 
who iuterferes with your own comfort,” 
says my Lady, calmly. 

“I miss my morning ballad. When one 
reaches a certain age, one expects to be 
studied and tended — except by one’s wife.” 

“ Well,” says Tita, driven to desperation 
by this picture of Von Rosen’s departure, 
“TI warned you at our setting-out that 
these two would fall in love with each oth- 
er and cause us a great deal of trouble.” 

Who can say that this little woman is 
wanting in courage? The audacity with 
which she made this statement was mar- 
vellous. She never flinched ; and the brown, 
clear, true eyes looked as bravely uncon- 
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scious as if she had been announcing her 
faith in the multiplication table. There 
was no use in arguing the point. How 
could you seek to thwart or influence the 
firm belief that shone clearly and steadily 
under the soft eyelashes ? 

“ Come,” I say to her, “is Von Rosen to 
go; or is he to hang on in the hope of al- 
tering Bell’s decision? I fancy the young 
man would himself prefer to leave us— 
don’t think he isin a comfortable position.” 

My Lady appeared a trifle embarrassed 
—was there some dark secret between 
these two women ? 

“A young man,” she says, with a little 
hesitation, “is the best judge of his own 
chances. I have asked Bell; and I really 
can’t quite make her out. Still—you 
know —a girl sometimes is in a manner 
frightened into saying ‘no,’ the first time 
she is asked — and there might be ——” 

She stopped. 

“You think the Lieutenant should ask 
her again?” 

“No, J don’t,” says Tita, hastily, “ but it 
is impossible to say — she had nothing to 
urge against Count Von Rosen — only that 
Arthur would consider himself unjustly 
treated 2 

“So—ho! Is that the reason?” 

“No, no, no!” cries the small woman, in 
an agony of fright. “Don’t you go and 
put any wrong notions into the young 
man’s head e 

“ Madam,” I say to her, “recollect your- 
self. So far from wishing to interfere in 
the affairs of these two young people, I 
should like to bundle them both back to 
London, that we might continue our jour- 
ney in peace. As for the Lieutenant’s 
again proposing to marry Bell, I consider 
that a man who twice asks a woman to be- 
come his wife, forgets the dignity of his 
sex.” 

Tita looks up — with the most beauti- 
fully innocent smile in her eyes — and says 
sweetly, — 

“You did yourself.” 

“ That was different.” 

“ Yes, I daresay.” 

“1 knew your heart would have broken 
if I hadn’t.” 

“Oh!” she says, with her eyes grown 
appalled. 

“In fact, it was my native generosity 
that prompted me to ask you a second 
time ; for I perceived that you were about 
to ask me.” 

“How many more?” she asks; but I 
cannot make out what mysterious things 
she is secretly counting up. 

“But no matter. There is little use in 
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recalling these bygone mistakes. Justice 
— when a fool repents him of his 
0 Ned 

At this moment Bell enters the room. 
She goes up to Tita, and takes both her 
hands. 

“ You are laughing, in a perplexed way. 
You must have been quarrelling. What 
shall we do to hin?” 

“The falling out of faithful friends is 
generally made up with a kiss, Bell,” it is 
remarked. 

“ But I am not in the quarrel,” says Miss 
Bell, retreating to the window; and here 
there is a rumble of wheels outside, and 
the phaeton stands at the door. 

“ You two must get up in front,” says 
Tita, as we go out into the white glare of 
Ormskirk. “I can watch you better there.” 

By this dexterous manceuvre Bell and 
the Lieutenant were again separated. The 
young lady was never loth to sit in front 
—under whatever surveillance it placed 
her; for she liked driving. On this cool 
morning —that promised a warmer day, 
after the wind had carried away the white 
fleece of cloud that stretched over the sky 
—she pulled on her gloves with great 
alacrity, and, having got into her seat, as- 
sumed the management of the reins as a 
matter of course. 

“Gently!” I say to her, as Castor and 
Pollux make a plunge forward into the 
narrow thoroughfare. A handbarrow is 
jutting out from the pavement. She gives 
a jerk to the left rein, but it is too late; 
one of our wheels just touches the end of 
the barrow, and over it goes — not with 
any great crash, however. 

“Go on,” says the Lieutenant, from be- 
hind, with admirable coolness. “There is 
no harm done —and there is no one in 
charge of that thing. When he comes, he 
will pick it up.” 

“Very pretty conduct,” remarks my La- 
dy, as we get out among the green fields 
and meadows again, “injuring some poor 
man’s property, and quietly driving away 
without even offering compensation.” 

“Tt was Bell who did it,” I say. 

“Asusual. The old story repeated from 
the days of Eden downward. The woman 
thou gavest me —of course, it is she who 
must bear the blame.” 

“ Madam, your knowledge of Scripture 
is astounding. Who was the first Attor- 
ney-General in the Bible?” 

“ Find out,” says Tita; and the Lieuten- 
ant bursts into a roar of laughter, as if 
that was a pretty repartee. 

“ And where do we “3 § to-night ?” says 
our North-country Maid, looking away 
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along the green valley which is watered by 
the pretty Eller Brook. 

“ Garstang, on the river of Wyre.” 

“ And to-morrow we shall really be in 
Westmoreland?” 

“To-morrow we shall really be in West- 
moreland. Wo-ho! my beauties! Why, 
Bell, if you try to leap across Lancashire 
at a bound like that, you'll have us in a ca- 
nal, or transfixed on a telegraph-post.” 

“TI did not intend it,” says Bell, “but 
they are as anxious as I am to get north, 
and they break into a gallop on no provo- 
cation whatever.” 

Indeed, the whole nature of this mad 
girl seemed to have a sort of resemblance 
to a magnetic needle — it was continuous- 
ly turning to the North Pole, and that ina 
tremulous, undecided fashion, as if, with all 
her longing, she did not quite like to let 
people know. But at this moment she 
forgot that we were listening. It was 
really herself she was delighting with her 
talk about deep valleys, and brown streams, 
and the scent of peat-smoke in the air of 
an evening. All the time she was looking 
away up to the horizon, to see whether 
she could not make out some lines of blue 
mountains, until Tita suddenly said — 

“ My dear!” 

“Meaning me, ma’am ?” 

“No, I mean Bell. Pray keep a firmer 
hand on the horses —if a train were to 
come sharply by at present — and you see 
the road runs parallel with the railway-line 
for an immense distance.” 

“ And so should we,” says Bell, lightly. 
“There is no danger. The poor animals 
wouldn’t do anything wicked at such a 
time, just when they are getting near to a 
long rest.’ 

Under Bell's guidance we do not lose 
much time by the way. The road leaves 
the neighbourhood of the railway. We 
drive past the great park of Rufford Hall. 
The wind blows across to us from the Irish 
Sea; and at the small village of Much 
Hoole, where the Lieutenant insists on 
giving the horses a little meal and water 
as a sort of soothing draught, we come in 
sight of the long red line of the Ribble, 
widening out into a sandy channel as it 
nears the ocean. Bell catches a glimpse 
of the smoke of a steamer; and the vague 
knowledge that the plain of salt water is 
not far away seems to refresh us all, as we 
plunge again into the green and wooded 
country, by Longton, Hutton, and How'e'. 

“ What is the greatest wish of your life, 
Bell?” I ask, knowing that she is dream- 
ing of living somewhere along the coa:t of 
these islands. 
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“To see mamma pleased,” says Bell, 
quite prettily, just as if she were before a 
schoolmistress. ‘ 

“You ask for the impossible. Tita’s 
dream of earthly bliss is to have the cross 
in our little church turned to a crucifix; 
and it will never be realized. I think she 
would rather have that than be made a 
Duchess.” 

“T do miss that dear little church,” said 
Tita, taking no heed of the charge pre- 
ferred against her. “ There is no feeling of 
homeliness about the churches we go into 
up here. You know that you are a stran- 
ger. and all the people are strangers, and 
you are not accustomed to the clergyman’s 
voice.” 

“ The fact is,” I tell her, “you lose the 
sense of proprietorship which pleases you 
down at home. There, the church is your 
own. You set out on a quiet, Sunday ° 
morning — you know all the people com- 
ing through the fields and along the roads 
—and you have an eye on them to mark 
the absentees. There is a family gather- 
ing in the churchyard, and a universal 
shaking of hands — you are pleased that 
all the people are coming to your church. 
You go in—the evergreens everywhere 
about you put there yourself. The tall 
white lilies on the altar you presented to 
the Vicar; though I paid for them. Bell 
sits down to the organ — probably think- 
ing that her new boots may slip on one of 
the pedals and produce a discord in the 
bass — and you know that your family is 

roviding the music too. The Vicar and 
bis wife dined with you the night before — 
you are in secret league with them. You 
know all the people — Lord ——’s butler, 
who is the most venerable person in the 
place — that squint-eyed publican, who 
thrashes his wife on the Saturday so that 
she can’t come on the Sunday —all the 
other various pensioners you have, who 
you vainly think are being taught to be 
independent and economical —and a lot 
of small boys in knickerbockers and shiny 
heads of hair, and pretty young ladies with 
sailors’ hats, blue ribbons, white jackets, 
and big wistful eyes. You are the presid- 
ing genius of the place; and when Bell be- 
gins the music— and the sunkght comes 
through the small and yellow windows in 
the southern aisle — and when you see the 
light shining on the mural tablets, with the 
coloured coats-of-arms above—you ask 
yourself what other place could produce 
this feeling of homely satisfaction, and 
what fashionable London church, with all 
its money, could manufacture these ancient 
blocks of marble —until you think you 
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could spend all your own money, and all 
our husband’s too, in making the small 
uilding a sort of an ecclesiastical muse- 
um.” 

“T hope,” says Tita, with great severity, 
*T do not go into church with any such 
thoughts. It is an auctioneer’s view of a 
morning service.” 

“It is the business of an auctioneer, my 
dear creature, to estimate the actual value 
of articles. But I forgot one thing. After 
you have contemplated the church with 

rofound satisfaction — just as if those old 
Enights and baronets had died in order to 
adorn the walls for you — your eye wan- 
ders up to the altar. It is a pretty altar- 
cloth — goodness knows how much time 
you and Bell spent over it.- The flowers 
on the altar are also beautiful — or ought 
to be, considering the price that Benson 
charges for them. But that plain gilt 
cross, with the three jewels in it— that is 
rather a blot, is it not?” 

“ Why don’t you go to the zinc chapel ?” 
says Tita, with some contempt. 

. “IT would if I dared.” 

“Who prevents you? I am sure it is 
not I. I would much rather you went 
there, than come to church, merely to cal- 
culate the cost of every bit of fern or yew 
that is placed on the walls, and to com- 
plain of the introduction into the sermon 
of doctrines which you can’t understand.” 

“ May I go to chapel, please ?” 

“Certainly. But you are a good deal 
fonder of going up to Mickleham Downs 
than to either church or chapel.” 

“ Will you come to chapel, Bell?” 

“T am not going to interfere,” says Bell, 
with philosophical indifference, and paying 
much more attention to her horses. 

“I should be sorry to go,” I observe, 
calmly, “for I had half resolved to ask Mr. 
Lestrange to let me put in yellow glass in 
those two windows that.are at present 
white.” 

“ Oh, will you really ? ” cries Queen Tita, 
in a piteously eager tone, and quite forget- 
ting all her war of words. 

Well, I promise, somewhat sadly. It is 
not the cost of it that is the matter. But 
on those Sunday mornings when the sun- 
light is flooding the church with a solemn 
glow of yellow, it is something to turn to 
the two white windows, and there, through 
the diamond panes, you can see the sun- 
light shimmering on the breezy branches 
of an ash-tree. This little glimpse of the 
bright and glowing world outside — when 
our Vicar, who, it must be confessed, is 
not always in a happy mood, happens to be 
rather drowsy and even depressing in the 
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monotony of his commonplaceness —- but 
perhaps it will be better to say nothing 
more on this point. 

Why the people of the flourishing towa 
of Preston Xo not bridge the Ribble in a 
line running parallel with their chief thor- 
oughfare and the road leading up from 
Harwich, is inexplicable. A pleasure party 
need not mind, for the drive is pleasant 
enough; but business folks might be tempt- 
ed to use bad language over such an un- 
necessary injury. The road makes a long 
double along the two banks of the river, 
the most westerly bridge forming the end 
of the loop. First you drive down the left 
bank of the stream, over fine green mead- 
ows, then you cross the bridge, and drive 
back along the right bank, between ave- 
nues of young trees. Perhaps the notion 
is to give you as much as possible of the 
green and pleasant surroundings of Pres- 
ton, before letting you plunge into the 
streets of the town. 

Now, I do not know how it was that 
from the moment of our entering Preston, 
a vague feeling of satisfaction and hope 
seemed to get possession of our small par- 
ty. We had started in the morning under 
somewhat embarrassing and awkward con- 
ditions, not likely to provoke high spirits; 
but now we seemed to have a nebulous 
impression that the end of our troubles 
had come. Was it because we had reached 
the last of the large manufacturing towns 
on our journey, and that we should meet 
with no more of them? Or was it because 
of that promise of Queen Titania ? — for 
that kindly lit.ie woman, when she is 
pleased, has a wonderful power of convey- 
ing her gladness to others, and has been 
known to sweeten a heavy dinner-party as 
a bunch of woodruff will sweeten a lum- 
ber-room. Or was it that we knew, in a 
proaching Kendal, we should probably 
come to a final settlement of all our diffi- 
culties, and have thereafter peace ? 

we were walking, after luncheon, 
through the spacious public gardens that 
overlooked the Ribble, the Lieutenant 
drew me aside, and said — 

“ My good friend, here is a favour I will 
ask of you. We come to-night to Gar- 
stang, yes?” 

“ Yes, we shall reach Garstang to-night.” 

“ A town or a village?” 

“TI don’t know. Probably a village.” 

“[ did hope it was nota town. Well, 
this is what I ask. You will endeavour 
to take away Madame for a few moments 
— if we are out walking, you know — and 
you will let me say a few words to Made- 
moiselle by herself.” 
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“T thought all your anxiety was to'crimson and yellow was shining down on 
avoid her.”’ it too, and on the long curves of the shore. 
“ There is something I must say to her.”| The western sands could not be much 
“ All vight; I will do what you ask, on | more level than the road that runs up by 
condition you do not persecute her. When! Broughton and Brock-bridge, but it takes 
she wishes to rejoin us, you must not pre- one through a sufficiently pleasant country, 
vent her.” | which is watered by a multitude of brooks 
“Persecute her? Then you do think’ and small rivers. It is a rich and well- 
I will quarrel with her —and. make her | cultivated country, too; and the far- 
very miserable — merely because she will stretching meadows and copses and fields 
not marry me? You think it will be as it!seemed to grow darker in their green 
was at Worcester — when that stupid boy | under that smoke of dusky crimson that 
from Twickenham did go along the river? had filled the sky. It is true, we were 
Well, all I ask you is to look at these two’ still in Lancashire, and there was still 
days. Has there been any quarrel be-! present to usa double line of communi- 
tween us? No, it is quite the opposite.” | cation with the manucfaturing towns we 
“Then let it remain that way, my dear} had now left behind. At certain places 
fellow. One Arthur is bad enough for a|the road would run by the side of a rail- 
girl to manage; but two would probably | way-line; and then again we would find a 
send her into a convent for life.” canal winding itself like a snake through 
And the truth was as the Lieutenant the grassy meadows. But a sunset is a 
had described it. They had been during: wonderful smoother-down of these arti- 
these two days more than polite to each) ficial features in a landscape; and when 
other. Somehow, Bell was never done in| the earth-banks of the railway-line burned 
paying him furtive little attentions al-! crimson tinder the darkening sky, or when 
though she spoke to him rarely. That an arm of the canal caught a flush of flame 
morning she had somewhere got a few/on its glassy surface, the picture was 
wild flowers; and three tiny bouquets rather helped than otherwise, and we bore- 
were placed on the breakfast-table. The | the engineers of this favoured land no. 
Lieutenant dared not think that one of | deadly grudge. 
them was for him. He apologized to! A sunset, by the way, was always fa-- 
Mademoiselle for taking her seat. Bell vourabie to Bell’s appearance. It lent to 
said he had not—the bouquet was for those fine and wavy masse: of hers a sort 
him if he cared to have it, she added with of glory; and the splendid aureole was 
a little diffidence. The Lieutenant posi- about all of his sweetheart thatthe Lieu- 
tively blushed — said nothing —and alto-' tenant could see, as he sat in the hind 
gether neglected his own breakfast in of- seat of the phaeton. Bell wears her hair 
fering her things she did not want. The rather loose when she is out in the country, 
bouquets given to Tita and her husband and greatly likes, indeed, to toss it about 
were pivned into prominent positions; as if she were a young lion; so that you 
but no human eye saw anything more of | may fancy how the warm light of the sun- 
the wild blossoms that Bell had given to set glowed here and there on those light 
Von Rosen. Betting on a certainty is and silken heaps of golden-brown hair as 
considered dishonourable; and so I will we drove along in the quiet evening. 
not say what odds I would give that these Sometimes, indeed, he may have caught 
egg flowers were transferred to a'the outline of her face as she turned to 
ok, and that, at this moment they could look over the far landscape; and then, I 
be produced if a certain young man were know, the delicate oval was tinted by the 
only willing to reveal their whereabouts. | generous colour of the western skies, so 
eastiine seemed to favour us on this that not alone in the miracle of her hair 
fine afternoon as we drove away north-' did she look like some transfigured saint. 
ward again. The road grew excellent,’ Her talk on this evening, however, was 
and we knew that we had finally left be-' far from saintly. It was as worldly as it 
hind us that deafening causeway that had well could be; for she was confessing to 
haunted our wheels and hoofs for days the agony she used to suffer after going 
past. Then the cool breeze of the fore- home from dinner-parties, balls, and other 
noon and mid-day had died down, and a godless diversions of a like nature. 
still, warm sunset began to break over the; “I used to dread going up to my room,” 
western country, between us and the sea.' she said, “for I could get no rest until I 
We could not, of course, get any glimpse had sat down and gone over everything 
of the great plain of water beyond the that I had said during the evening. And 
land; but we knew that this great fire of then all the consequences of my impru- 
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dence came rushing down on me until I felt 
I was scarcely fit to live. What you had 
been led into saying as a mere piece of 
merriment now looked terribly like imper- 
tinence. Many a time I wrote down 
on a piece of paper certain things that I 
resolved to go the next day and make an 
apology for to the old ladies whom I was 
sure I had offended. But the next morn- 
ing, things began to look a little better. 
A little reassurance came with the brisk- 
ness of the day; and I used to convince 
myself that nobody would remember the 
heedless sayings that had been provoked 
by the general light talk and merriment. 
I absolved myself for that day ; and prom- 
ised, and vowed, and made the most des- 
perate resolutions never, never to be 
thoughtless in the future, but always to 
watch every word I had to say.” 

“And in the evening,” continued my 
Lady, “you went out to another dance, 
enjoyed yourself the same, and said as 
many wild things as usual, and went home 
again to do penance. It is quite natural, 
Bell. Most girls go through that terrible 
half-hour of reaction, until they grow to 
be women 4 

“And then,” it is remarked, “they 
never have anything to be sorry about; 
for they are always circumspect, self-pos- 
sessed, and sure about what they mean to 
say. They never have to spend a dread- 
ful half-hour in trying to recollect mis- 
takes and follies.” 

“ As for gentlemen,” remarked Titinia, 
sweetly, “I have heard that their evil 
half-hour is during the process of dressing, 
when they endeavour to recall the speech 
they made at the public dinner of the 
night before, and wonder how they could 
have been so stupid as to order a lot of 
champagne to oblige a friend just gone 
into that business, and are not very sure 
how many people they invited to dinner 
on the following Friday. Count von 
Rosen “i 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“When you observe a husband whist- 
ling while his wife is talking, what do you 
think?” 

“ That she is saying something he would 
rather not hear,” replies the Liscsounat 
gravely. 

“ And is not that a confession that what 
she says is true?” 

“Yes, Madame,” says the Lieutenant, 
boldly. 

“My dear,” I say to her, “your brain 
thas been turned by the last sporting novei 

ou have real. You are a victim of cere- 

ral inflammation. When you pride your- 
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self on your researches into the ways and 
habits of that sex which you affect to de- 
spise, don’t take that sort of farthing-can- 
dle to guide you. As for myself, our 
young friend from Prussia would scarcely 
credit the time I spend in helping you to 
nail up brackens and larch and ivy in that 
wretched little church; and if he knew the 
trouble I have to keep Bell’s accounts 
straight — when she is reckoning up what 
the process of producing paupers in our 
neighbourhood costs us— why, he would 
look upon you as an unprincipled calum- 
niator.” 

“Mamma herself is scarcely so big as 
those two words put together,” says Bell 
but mamma is laughing all this time, quite 
pleased to see that she has raised a storm 
in a tea-cup by her ungracious and un- 
warranted assault. 

In the last red rays of the sun we have 
got on to a smail elevation. Before us, 
the road dips down and crosses the canal ; 
then it makes a twist again and crosses 
the Wyre; and up in that corner are the 
scattered gables of Garstang. As we pass 
over the river, it is ranning cold and ‘ark 
between its green banks; and the sunset 
is finally drawing down to the west as we 
drive into the silent village, and up to the 
doorstep of the Royal Oak. 

’Tis a quaint and ancient hostelry. For 
aught we know, the Earl of Derby’s sol- 
diers may have walked over hither for a 
draught of beer when they were zarrison- 
ing Greenhalgh Castle over here; and 
when the brave Countess, away down at 
Latham, was herself fixing up the Royal 
standard on the tower of the castle — as 
Mr. Leslie’s picture shows us—and bid- 
ding defiance to the Parliamentary troops. 
When you tell that story to Queen Titania, 
you can see her gentle fave grow pale with 
pride and admiration; for did not the 
gallant Countess send out word to Fairfax 
that she would defend the place until she 
lost her honour or her life, for that she 
had not forgotten what she owed to the 
Church of England, to her prince, and to 
her lord? My Lady looks as if she, too, 
could have sent that message; only that 
she would have stopped at the Church of 
England and gone no further. 

When we come out again, the sunset 
has gone, and a wonderful pale green twi- 
light lies over the land. We go forth 
from the old-fashioned streets, and find 
ourselves by the banks of the clear run- 
ning river. A pale metallic light shines 
along its surface; and as we walk along 
between the meadows and the picturesque 
banks — where there is an abundance of 
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the mighty burdock-leaves that are be- 
loved of painters —an occasional splash 
is heard, whether of a rat or a trout no 
one can say. Somehow, the Lieutenant 
has drawn Bell away from us. In the 
clear twilight we can see their figures 
sharp and black on the dark green slope 
beside the stream. Queen Tita fame 
rather wistfully at them; and is, perhaps, 
thinking of days long gone by when she, 
too, knew the value of silence on a beauti- 
ful evening, by the side of a river. 

“T hope it is not wrong,” says my Lady, 
in a low voice, “ but I confess I should like 
to see the Lieutenant marry our Dell.” 

“Wrong? No. It is only the absent 
who are in the wrong — Arthur, for ex- 
ample, who i3 perhaps at Kendal, at this 
moment waiting for us.” 

“We cannot all be satisfied in this 
world,” remarks Tita, profoundly; “and 
as one of these two alone can marry Bell, 
I do hope it may be the Lieutenant, in 
spite of what she says. I think it would 
be very pleasant for all of us. What nice 
neighbours they would be for us; for I 
know Bell would prefer to live down near 
us in Surrey, and the Lieutenant can have 
no particular preference for any place in 
England.” 

“ A nice holiday time we should have of 
it, with these two idle creatures living 
close by and making continual proposals 
to go away somewhere.” 

“ Bell would not be idle.” 

“She must give up her painting if she 
marries.” ; 

“She won’t give it up altogether, I 
hope; and then there is her music, even if 
she had no household duties to occupy her 
time: and I know she will make an active 
and thrifty housewife. Indeed, the only 
idler will be the Lieutenant, and he can 
become a Captain of Volunteers.” 

And yet she says she never lays plans! 
—that she has no wish to interfere be- 
tween Arthur and Von Rosen ! — that she 
would rather see Bell relieved from the 
persecutions of both of them! She had 
already mapped out the whole affair; and 
her content was so great that a beautiful 
gladness and softness lay in her eyes, and 
she began to prattle about the two boys 
at school and all she meant to take home 
to them; and, indeed, if she had been at 
home, she would have gone to the piano 
and sung to herself some low and gentle 
melody, as soft and as musical as the 
crooning of a wood-pigeon hid away among 
trees. 

Then she said, “How odd that Bell 
should have begun to talk about these un- 
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fortunate slips of the tongue that haunt 
you afterwards. All these two days I 
haven't been able to get rid of the re- 
membrance of that terrible mistake I made 
in speaking of Count Von Rosen and Bell 
as already married. But, who knows? 
there may be a Providence in such things.” 

“The Providence that lies in blunders 
of speech must be rather erratic; but it is 
no wonder you spoke by mischance of 
Bell’s marrying the Lieutenant, for you 
think of nothing else.” 

“ But don’t you think it would be a very 
good thing?” 

“ What I think of it is a different mat- 
ter. What will Arthur think of it? ” 

“The whole world can’t be expected to 
move round merely to please Arthur,” says 
my Lady, with some asperity. “The fact 
is, those young men are so foolish that 
they never reflect that a girl can’t marry 
two of them. They are always falling in 
love with a girl who has a suitor already, 
and then she is put to the annoyance of 
refusing one of them, and that one con- 
siders her a monster.” 

“Well, if anyone is open to that charge 
in the present case, it certainly is not Ar- 
thur.” 

My Lady did not answer. She was re- 
garding with a tender glance those two 
young folks strolling through the meadows 
before us. What were they saying to 
each other? Would Bell relent? The 
time was propitious —in the quiet of this 
pale, clear evening, with a star or two be- 
ginning to twinkle, and the moon about to 
creep up from behind the eastern woods. 
It was a time for lovers to make confes- 
sions, and give tender pledges. None of 
us reemed to think of that wretched youth 
who was blindly driving through England 
in a dog-cart, and torturing himself in the 
horrible solitude of inns. Unhappy Ar- 
thar! 

For mere courtesy’s sake, these two 
drew near to us again. We looked at 
them. Bell turned her face away, and 
stooped to pick up the white blossom 
of a campion that lay like a great glow- 
worm among the dark herbage. The 
Lieutenant seemed a little more confident, 
and he was anxious to be very courteous 
and friendly towards Tita. That lady was 
quite demure, and suggested that we 
might return to the village. 

We clambered up a steep place that led 
from the hollow of the river to a higher 
plain, and here we found ourselves by the 
side of the canal. It looked like another 
river. There were grassy borders to it, 
and by the side of the path a deep wood 
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descending to the fields beyond. The| very bitter, brisk; it is worth a long jour- 


moon had now arisen, and, on the clear, 


still water, there were some ripples of | 


gold. Far away, on the other side, the 
barns and haystacks of a farm-house were 
visible in the pale glow of the sky. 

“What is that?” said Tita, hurriedly, 
as a large white object sailed silently 
th ough the faint moonlight and swept 
into the wood. 

Only an owl. But the sound of her 
voice had disturbed several of the great 
birds in the trees, and across the space 
between the wood and the distant farm- 
house they fled noiselessly, with a brief 
reflection of their broad wings falling on 
the still waters as they passed. We re- 
mained there an unconscionable time — 
leaning on the stone parapet of t!:e bridge 
and watching the pale line of the canal, 
the ripples of the moonlight, the dark 
wood, and the great and dusky birds that 
floated about like ghosts in the perfect 
stillness. When we returned to Garstang, 
the broad square in the centre of the place 
was glimmering grey in the moonlight, 
and black shadows had fallen along one 
side of the street. 

« My dear friend,” said Von Rosen, in 
an excited and urgent way, as soon as our 
tivo companions had gone upstairs to pre- 
pare for supper, “I have great news to tell 

ou.” : 
“ Bell has accepted you, I suppose,” said 
I—the boy talking as if that were a re- 
markable phenomenon in the world’s his- 
tory. 

“Oh no, nothing so good as that — 
nothing not near so good as that —but 
something very good indeed. It is not all 
finally disposed of — there is at least a lit- 
tle chance—one must wait—but is not 
this a very great hope?” 

“And is that all you obtained by your 
hour’s persuasion ?” 

“Pfui! You do talk as if it did not 
matter to a young girl whether she mar 
ries one man or marries another.”’ ; 

“T don’t think it much matters really.” 

“ Then this is what I tell you ——” 

But here some light footsteps were 
heard on the stairs, and the Lieutenant 
suddenly ceased, and rushed to open the 
door. 

Bell was as rosy as a rose.set amid 
green leaves when she entered. 

“We are very late,’’ she said, as if she 
were rather afraid to hazard that startling 
and profound observation. 

“ Madame,” said the Lieutenant, “I give 
you my word this is the best ale we have 
drunk since we started; it is clear, bright, 





ney to drink such ale, and I hope your 
husband, when he writes of our journey, 
will give our landlady great credit for this 
very good beer.” 

I do so willingly: but lest any ingenu- 
ous traveller should find the ale of the 
Royal Oak not quite fulfil the expectations 
raised by this panegyric, I must remind 
him that it was pronounced after the Lieu- 
tenant had been walking for an hour 
along the banks of the Wyre, on a beauti- 
ful evening, in the company of a very 
pretty young lady. 

We had abolished bézique by this time. 
It had become too much of a farce. Play- 
ing four-handed bézique with partners is a 
clumsy contrivance ; and when we had en- 
deavoured to play it independently, the 
audacity of the Lieutenant in sacrificing 
the game to Bell’s interests had got be- 
yond a joke. So we had fallen back on 
whist ; and as we made those two ardent 
young noodles partners, they did their 
best. It wasn’t very good, to tell the 
truth. The Lieutenant was as bad a 
whist-player as ever perplexed a partner; 
but Bell could play a weak suit as well as 
another. My Lady was rather pleased to 
find that the L‘eutenant was not a skilful 
card-player. She was deeply interested 
in the qualities of the young man whom 
she regarded in a premature fashion as 
Bell’s future husband. In fact, if she had 
only known how, she would have ex- 
amined the young fellows who came about 
the house — Bell has had a pretty fair 
show of suitors in her time —as to the 
condition of the inner side of the right 
thumb. It is a bad sign when that por- 
tion of the hand gets rather horny. A 
man might as well go about with a piece 
of chalk, marked Thurston and Co., in 
his waistcoat-pocket. But the Lieutenant 
scarcely knew the difference between a cue 
and a pump-handle. : 

We played late. The people of the 
inn, yielding to our entreaties, had long 
ago gone to bed. When, at length, my 
Lady and Bell also retired, the Lieutenant 
rose from the table, stretched himself up 
his full length, and said — 

“My good friend, I have much of a fa- 
vour to ask from you. I will repay you 
for it many times again —I will sit up 
with you and smoke all night as often as 
you please, which I think is your great 
notion of enjoyment. But now, I have a 
great many things to tell you —and the 
room is close—let us go away for a 
walk.” 

It was only the strong nervous excite- 
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ment of the young man that was longing cigar alight. He did not walk very fast; 
for this outburst into the freedom of the but he cut at the weeds and at the hedges 
cool air. He would have liked, then, to. with his stick, and doubtless startled with 
have started off at a rate of five miles an his blows many a sparrow and wren sleep- 
hour, and walk himself dead with fatigue. ing peacefully among the leaves. I cannot 
He was so anxious about it that at last tell you a tithe of what he said. The 
we took a candle to the front door, got the ‘story seemed as inexhaustible as the nebu- 
bolts undone, and then, leaving the candle lous mystery that he was obviously trying 
and tl:e matches where we knew we should to resolve as it hung around him in impal- 
find them, we went out into the night. | pable folds. When he came to the actual 

By this time the moon had got well ' question whether Bell had given him to 
down into the south-west; but there was | understand that she might reconsider her 





still sufficient light to show us the cot- 
tages, the roads, and the trees. The night 
air was fresh and cool. As we started 
off on our vague ramble, a cock crew, and 
the sound seemed to startie the deep sleep 
of the landscape. We crossed over the 
canal-bridge, and plunged boldly out into 
the still country, whither we knew not. 
Then he told me all the story; be- 
ginning with the half-forgotten legend of 
Friulein Fallersleben. I had had no idea 
that this practical and hard-headed young 
Uhlan had been so deeply struck on either 
occasion; but now at times there seemed 
to be a wild cry of ignorance in his con- 
fessions, as if he knew not what had hap- 
ened to him, and what great mystery of 
life he was battling with. He described 
it as resembling somehow the unutterable 
sadness caused by the sudden coming of 
tke Spring — when, amid all the glory and 
wonder and delight of this new thing, a 
vague unrest and Jonging takes possession 
of the heart and will not be satisfied. All 
his life had been changed since his coming 
to England — turned in another direction, 
and made to depend for any value that 
might be left in it on a single chance. 
When he spoke of Bell perhaps marrying 
him, all the wild and beautiful possibilities 
of the future seemed to stretch out be- 
fore him, until he was fairly at a loss for 
words. When he spoke of her finally go- 
ing away from him, it was as of something 
he could not quite understand. It would 
alter all his life— how, he did not know; 
and the new and wonderful consciousness 


that by such a circumstance the world + 


would grow all different to him seemed to 
him a mystery beyond explication. He 
only knew that this strange thing had 
occurred; that it had brought home to 
him once more the old puzzles about life 
that had made him wonder as,a boy; that 
he was drifting on to an irrevocable fate, 
now that the final decision was near. 


He talked rapidly, earnestly, heeding 


little the blunders and repetitions into 
which he constantly fell; and not all the 


vesuvians in the world could have kept his ' 


, decision, he was more reticent. He would 
not reveal what she had said. But there 
was no pride or self-looking in the anxiety 

about the result which he frankly ex- 
pressed; and it is probable that if Bell 
had heard him then, she would have 
learned more of his nature and sentiments 
than during any hour’s stroll under the 
supervision of her guardians. 

When at length we turned, a shock of 
wonder struck upon our eyes. The day 
had begun to break in the east, and a cold 
wind was stirring. As yet, there was 
only a faint light in the dark sky; but by 
and by a strange, clear whiteness rose up 

from behind the still landscape, and then a 

| wild, cold, yellow radiance, against which 
the tall poplars looked intensely black, 
overspread the far regions of the east. 
Wan and unearthly seemed that metallic 
glare, even when a pale glimmer of red 
ran up and through it; and, as yet, it 
looked like the sunrise of some other 
world, for neither man nor beast was 
awake to greet it; and all the woods were 
‘as silent as the grave. When we got back 
to Garstang, the wind came chill along the 
grey stones, the birds were singing, and 
the glow of the sunrise was creeping over 
the chimneys and slates of the sleeping 
houses. We left this wonderful light out- 
side; plunged into the warm and gloomy 
passage of the inn; and presently tumbled, 
tired and shivering, into bed. 


CHAPTER XX. 
CHLOE’S GARLAND, 


** The pride of every grove I chose, 
The violet sweet and lily fair, 
| The dappled pink and blushing rose, 


| To deck my charming Chloe’s hair. 


** At morn the nymph voxchsafed to place 
Upon her brow the various wreath; 
The flowers less blooming than her face, 
The scent less fragrant than her breath, 


_ ** The flowers she wore along the day, 
And every nymph and shepherd said, 
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That in her hair they looked more gay 
Than glowing in their native bed.” 


Is there any blue half so pure, and 
deep, and tender, as that of the large 
crane’s-bill, the Geranium pratense of the 
botanists? When Bell saw the beautiful, 
rich-coloured blossoms in the tall hedge- 
rows, she declared we were already in the 
North-country, and must needs descend 
from the phaeton to gather some of the 
wild flowers; and lo! all around there 
was such a profusion that she stood be- 
wildered before them. Everywhere about 
were the white stars of the stitchwort 
glimmering among the green of the goose- 
grass. The clear red blossoms of the 
campion shone here and there; and the 
viscid petals of the Ragged Robin glim- 
mered a bright crimson as they straggled 
through the thorny branches of the haw- 
thorn. Here, too, was the beautiful hare- 
bell —the real “ blue-bell of Scotland ”— 
with its slender stem and its pellucid 
colour; and here was its bigger and 
coarser relative, the great hedge campan- 
ula, with its massive bells of azure, and 
its succulent stalk. There were yellow 
masses of snapdragon; and an abundance 
of white and pink roses sweetening the 
air; and all the thousand wonders of a 
luxuriant vegetation. The Lieutenant 
immediately jumped down. He harried 
the hedges as if they had been a province 
of the enemy’s country, and he in quest 
of forage and food. The delight of Bell 
in these wild flowers was extravagant, and 
when he had gathered for her every va- 
riety of hue that he could see, she chose 
a few of the blossoms and twisted them, 
with a laugh of light pleasure, into the 
breezy masses of her hair. Could a great- 
er compliment have been paid him ? 

If it was not really the North-country 
which Bell so longed to enter, it was on 
the confines of it, and already many pre- 
monitory signs were visible. These tall 
hedge-rows, with their profusion of wild- 
flowers, were a wonder. We crossed 
dark-brown streams, the picturesque banks 
of which were smothered in every sort of 
bush and herband plant. At last, a breath 
of the morning air brought us a strange, 
new scent that was far more grateful than 
that of any wreath of flowers, and at the 
same moment both Bell and Tita called 
out —— 

“ Oh, there is the peat-smoke at last!” 

Peat-smoke it is, and presently we come 
upon the cottages which are sending 
abroad this fragrance into the air. They 
are hidden down in a dell by the side of 
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a small river, and they are surrounded by 
low and thick elder-trees. Bell is driving. 
She will not even stop to look at this 
picturesque little nook; it is but an out- 
post, and the promised land is nigh. 

The day, meanwhile, is grey and show- 
ery; but sometimes a sudden burst of 
sunshine springs down on the far, flat 
landscape, and causes it to shine in the 
distance. We pass by many a’ stately 
Hall and noble Park — Bell, with the wild- 
flowers in her hair, still driving — until we 
reach the top of a certain height, and find 
a great prospect lying before us. The 
windy day has cleared away the light 
clouds in the west: and there under a belt 
of blue, lies a glimmer of the blue sea. 
The plain of the landscape leading down 
to it is divided by the estuary of the 
Lune; and as you trace the course of the 
river, up through the country that lies 
grey under the grey portion of the 
heavens, some tall buildings are seen 
in the distance and a fortress upon a 
height resembling some smaller Edinburgh 
Castle. We drive on through the gusty 
day — the tail of a shower sometimes over- 
taking us from the south and causing a 
hurried clamour for waterproofs, which 
have immediately to be set aside as the 
sun bursts forth again, and then we dive 
into a clean, bright, picturesque town, and 
find ourselves in the front of the King’s 
Arms at Lancaster. 

Bell has taken the flowers from her 
hair, in nearing the abodes of men; but 
she has placed them tenderly by the side 
of the bouquet that the Lieutenant gath- 
ered for her, and now she gently asks a 
waiter for a tumbler of water, into which 
the blossoms are put. The Lieutenant 
watches her every movement as anxiously 
as ever a Roman watched the skimmings 
and dippings of the bird whose flight was 
to predict ruin or fortune to them. He 
had no opportunities to lose. Time was 
pee on. That nizht we were toreach 
Kendal; and there the enemy was lying 
in wait. 

Bell, at least, did not not seem much to 
fear that meeting with Arthur; When 
she spoke of him to Tita, she was grave 
and thoughtful; but when she spoke of 
Westmoreland, there was no qualification 
of her unbounded hope and delight. She 
would scarce look at Lancaster: although, 
when we went up to the castle, and hada 
walk round to admire the magnificent 
view from the walls, an unwonted stir in 
front of the great gate told us that some- 
thing unusual had happened. The Lien- 
tenant went down and mixed with the 
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crowd. We saw him —a head and shoul- 
ders taller than the assemblage of men 
and women —speaking now to one and 
now to another; and then at length he 
came back. 

“ Madame,” he says “ there is something 
wonderful to be seen in the castle. All 
these people are pressing to get in.” 

“Is it some soup plate of Henry VIII. 
that has been disinterred? ” she asks, with 
a slight show of scorn. Indeed, she seldom 
loses an opportunity of sticking another 
needle into her mental image of that poor 
monarch. 

“Oh no, it is something much more in- 
teresting, It is a murderer.” 

« A murderer!” 

“Yes, Madame, but you need not feel 
alarmed. He is caged —he will not bite. 
All these good people are going in to look 
at him.” 

“T would not look at the horrid crea- 
ture for worlds.” 

“He is not a monster of iniquity,” I 
tell her. “On the contrary, he is a harm- 
less creature, and deserves your pity. All 
he did was to kill his wife.” 

“ And I suppose they will punish him 
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jand all the pomp and circumstance of a 
tournament. There is a cry of amaze- 
‘ment throughout Lancaster; and from all 
| points of the compass people hurry up. It 
is just two; and men from the factories, 
come out for their dinner, stand amazed 
on the pavement. The procession comes 
;along through the shadow and the sun- 
| light like some gleaming and gigantic ser- 
‘pent with scales of silver and gold There 
are noble knights dressed in complete 
armour, and seated on splendid chargers. 
They bring with them spears and banners, 
and other accessories of war; and their 
horses are shining with the magnificence 
of their trappings. There are iadies wear- ~ 
ing the historical costumes which are fa- 
miliar to us in picture galleries, and they 
are seated on cream-white palfreys, with 
flowing manes, and tails that sweep the 
ground. Then a resplendent palanquin 
appears in view, drawn by six yellow 
horses, and waving and trembling with 
plumes of pink and white. Inside this great 
and gilded carriage, the Queen of Beauty 
‘sits enthroned, attended by ladies whose 
| trains of silk and satin shine like the neck 
of a dove. And the while our eyes are 





with three months’ imprisonment,” says still dazzled with the glory of this slowly 
Queen Tita, “whereas they would give passing pageant, the end of it appears in 
him seven years if he had stolen a purse | the shape of a smart and natty little trap, 
with half-a-crown in it.” driven by the proprietor of the circus in 

“Naturally. I consider three months a plain clothes. The anti-climax is too 
great deal too much, however. Doubtless much. The crowd regard this wretched 
she contradicted him.” fellow with disdain. When a historical 

“ But it is not true, Tita,” says Bell; play is produced, and we are introduced 
“none of us knew that the murderer was to the majesty of war, and even shown 
in the castle until this moment. Howcan the king’s tent on the battle-field, the 





you believe that he killed his wife ? ” 

“There may be a secret sympathy be- 
tween these two,” says my Lady, with a 
demure laugh in her eyes, “ which estab- 
lishes a communication between them 
which we don’t understand. You know 
the theory of brain waves. But it is hard 
that the one should be within the prison 
and the other without.” 

“Yes, it’s very hard for the one with- 
out. The one inside the prison has got 
rid of his torment and escaped into com- 
parative quiet.” 

She is a dutiful wife. 
—when she hasn’t a retort ready. She 
takes my arm just as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and we go down from the castle 
square into the town. And behold! as 
we enter the grey thoroughfare, a won- 
derful sight comes into view. Down the 
far white street, where occasional glimpses 
of sunlight are blown across by the wind, 
& gorgeous procession is seen to advance 
— glittering in silver, and coloured plumes, 


She never retorts | 


common sutler is hidden out of sight. 
| This wretched man’s obtrusion of himself 
was properly resented; for the spectacle 
of the brilliant procession coming along 

|the grey and white thoroughfares, with a 

| breezy sky overshadowing or lighting it 

| Up, was sufficiently imposing, and ought 
not to have been destroyed by the vanity 
of a person in plain clothes who wanted 

'to let us know that he was the owner of 
all this splendour, and who thought he 

‘ought to come last, as Noah did on going 

{into the Ark. 

_ Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds!” 
— that was the wish I knew lay deep down 
in Bell’s heart as we went away from Lan- 
caster. If Castor and Pollux did their 
work gallantly, we should sleep to-night 

in Kendal, and thereafter there would be 
abundant rest. This last day’s journey 
consisted of thirty-three miles — consider- 
ably above our average day’s distance — 
and we had accordingly cut it up into 

‘three portions. From Garstang to Lan- 
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caster is eleven miles; from Lancaster to 
Burton is eleven miles; from Burton to 
Kendal is eleven miles. Now Burton is 
in Westmoreland; and once within her 

own county, Bell knew she was at home. 
’Twas a perilous sort of day in which to 
approach the region of the Northern Lakes. 
In the best of weather, the great mass of 
mountains that stand on the margin of 
the sea ready to condense any moist va-| 
pours that may float in from the west and | 
south, play sudden tricks sometimes and 
drown the holiday makers whom the sun 
had drawn out of the cottages, houses, and 
hotels up in the deep valleys. But here 
there were abundant clouds racing and, 
chasing each other like the folks who sped | 
| 





over Cannobie Lea to overtake the bride 
of young Lochinvar ; and now and again 
the wind wonld drive down on us the fly- 
ing fringes of one of these masses of va- 
pour producing a temporary fear. Bell 
cared least for these premonitions. She 
would nat even cover herself with a cloak. 
Many atime we could see raindrops glim- 
mering in her brown hair and dripping 
from the flowers that she had again twisted 
in the folds; but she sat erect and glad, 
with a fine colour in her face that the wet 
breeze only heightened. When we got up 
to Slyne and Bolton-le-Sands, and came 
in sight of the long sweep of Morecambe. 
Bay, she paid no attention to the fact that 
all along the far margin of the sea the 
clouds had melted into a white belt of 
rain. It was enough for her that the sun 
was out there, too ; sometimes striking with 
a pale silvery light on the plain of the sea, 
sometimes throwing a stronger colour on 
the long curve of level sand. A wetter or 
windier sight never met the view of an ap- 
prehensive traveller than that great 
stretch of sea and sky. The glimmer of 
the sun only made the moisture in the 
air more apparent as the grey clouds were 
sent flying up from the south-west. We 
could not tell whether the sea was break- 
ing white or not; but the fierce blowing 
of the wind was apparent in the hurrying 
trails of cloud and the rapidly shifting 
shafts of sunlight that now and again shot 
down on the sands. 

“ Bell,” said Tita, with a little anxiety, 
“you used to pride yourself on being able 
to forecast the weather, when you lived up 
among the hills. Don’t you think we 
shall have a wet afternoon?—and we 
have nearly twenty miles to go yet.” 

The girl laughed. | 

“Mademoiselle acknowledges we shall 
have a little rain,” said the Lieutenant, 
with a grim smile. If Bell was good at 
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studying the appearances of the sky, he 
had acquired some skill in reading the 
language of her eloquent face. 

“ Why,” says one of the party, “a deaf 
man down in a coal-pit could tell what 
sort of an afternoon we shall have. The 
wind is driving the clouds up. Tie hills 
are stopping them on the way. When we 
enter Westmoreland we shall find the 
whole forces of the rain-fiends drawn out 
in array against us. But that is nothing 
to Bell, so long as we enter Westmore- 
land.” 

“ Ah, you shall see,”’ remarks Bell: “we 
may have a little rain this evening.” 

“ Yes, that is very likely,” said the Lieu- 
tenant, who seemed greatly tickled by 
this frank admission. 

“But to-morrow, if this strong wind 
keeps up all night, would you be aston- 
ished to find Kendal with its stone houses 
all shining white in the sun?” 

“Yes, I should be astonished.” 

“You must not provoke the prophet- 
ess,” says my Lady, who is rather nervous 
about rainy weather, “ or she will turn 
round on you, and predict all sorts of evil.” 


From The Pall Mall Gazette, 
THE MUSSULMAN IN CHINA, ‘ 


Tue arrival of the Burmese Embassy 
has so completely overshadowed the less 
numerous but far more interesting mission 
of the Panthays from Yunnan in South- 
western China that few probably are aware 
of the presence of these strangers among 
us. There has been little or no heraldin 
of their approach, and so the arrival o 
three respectably but not ostentatiously 
dressed Chinamen at the Charing cross 
Hotel has been allowed to pass unnoticed. 
Possibly the separation of all commercial 
objects from the aims of this mission has 
consigned it to neglect, but to those who 
have watched the Mahommedan revival in 
Asia the presence of these envoys from the 
Court of a man who has carved for him- 
self a Mussuimam Empire out of the pos- 
sessions of the Son of Heaven will natur- 
ally excite a lively interest. The exist- 
ence of the large Mahommedan population 
in the province of Yunnan is variously ac- 
counted for by themselves. By some it is 
said that they are the descendants of 
Arab merchants who visited Canton by 
sea, and who afterwards made their way 
northwards to Ningno and Shanghae, and 
then westward to Nanking and Yunnan. 
But the most probable explanation of their 
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presence in this out-of-the-way corner of the boxes of the youngest of the three his 
the empire is, that during the Tang dy- credentials as envoy of their obnoxious 
nasty their ancestors formed -part of a neighbour. It speaks well for the power 
Mahommedan army sent to assist the Em- | of the Sultan Suleiman that, though ex- 
peror Satsung against a powerful rebel posed to constant attack by the Chinese 
force, — gs auxiliaries, when — i «" —- en =. “ part = — 
was restored, became so unmanageable | mah, he has yet been able to maintain his 
that, in accordance with a common prac- position for sixteen years. But as during 
tice of Chinese Governments, they were | that period he has been absolutely depend- 
banished to the province of Yunnan. Be-' ent on his own resources, it is only natural 
yond occasional edicts as to the mode of | that the necessity of further action should 
treatment to be adopted towards them, ' have presented itself to him. Nor has he 
little is to be gathered from Chinese an-' been idle. His newly formed kingdom of 
—< ~ primes gg hoeony 4 of -_ col- | _— is a mp4 > — ey Eng- 
onists. seems to have been the wise land an ales put together, and in the 
determination of cach successive Emperor neighbouring provinces of Kwei-chow, 
to leave them unmolested in the practice | Sze-chuen, and Kansuh are considerable 
of their religion and the observance of | tracts of country over which the Peking 
their social rites, until at an unfortunate | pase ae has pons ceased to exercise 
moment the late Emperor conceived the control. A complete system of communi- 
idea of exterminating them altogether. A ‘cation has been established between these 
— pea bw Rear eS | ee ee een ee - 
and the Chinese officials e mouth o n secured combined action fo 
a silver mine supplied the spark which set | tainment of the one object now uppermost 
the smouldering passions = the Panthays 4 the mage | a in China. 
in a blaze. As one man they rose against | The aim of Prince Hassam’s mission is 
their oppressors, the Chinese mandarins, ; probably to seek the support of the Eng- 
$8 i t mercy. The | lish G ment in th al omen 
Glasrderly Tawwcieen socke wore won| ttth cour bo locked Sor seth, and whieh 
formed into organized forces, and Sulei- if pushed energetically, may be attended 
man, the — aps a Rang ———— of | with — = —— - - which 
ion le th ey aM | tho pouetens m4 a seth F ee shane 
short time the gre a > sful : 
of Yunnan fell into his hands, and has the combined Mahommedan armies would 
since remained to all intents and purposes | attract to their banners all their co-relig- 
an independent State. A complete system ionists in the line of their march who are 
of government has been instituted within now kept down vi et armis. The work of 
its limits, and laws in accordance with the | proselytism has been so quietly carried on 
= of .- Koran a been a fon China = gl are — vl a 
rince [lassam, the envoy now in Lon-! progress which the religion has of late 
don, is the son of the Suitan Suleiman, | made in that country. The prevalent idea 
and has taken an active part in consoli- | that Mahommedanism in China is confined 
ae soniseteh, webtaeins to Uietoar | saunas oll dus tea potas ooo 
izing a concerted mo ‘avour | rok 
throughout the north and west of China. disproved by the security which attended 
cor teem the Eaton pile of Gs deeaaht ae sone euvliamn aii 
our through the nor | throug inces, 
Empire, visiting all the large towns and testimony of recent trustworthy travellers 
sounding the opinions and political incli- | bear evidence to the existence of a power- 
nations of the Mahommedan populations ful element of danger for the reigning dy- 
—— far — — The a Po an > a a eS = 
cials will probably be surprised to hear pres ime no fewer tian 29, ahom- 
that he was for some time lodged in the medan families who worship at thirteen 
capital, engaged in spying out the land mosques. At Si-ngan-foo, the capital of 
and in forming a party favourable to his the province of Shensi, 50,000 Mahomme- 
father’s cause; and if the Burmese police dans have for months been prisoners 





had exercised a little more vigilance in 
examining the luggage of the three com- 
mercial-looking Chinamen who lately 
travelled overland from Yunnan to Ava, 
and from thence down the Irrawaddy to 


Rangoon, they would have discovered in 





within the city walls in deadly antagonism 
_to the rest of the inhabitants, who threaten 
with instant death any follower of the 
Prophet who attempts to make his escape 
from the town. At Tsing-chow-foo, the 
ancient capital of the province of Shan- 
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tung, the register of Mahommedans shows 
a total of 4,500 souls, and Paou-ting-foo, 
in the Imperial Province, is the home of 
1,000 believers in Mahommed. Beyond 
the Great Wall their number is legion. In 
the Imperial city of Jehoh 500 families 
obey the Koran, and at Kirin, in Manchu- 
ria, the number of these reaches a total of 
15,000 souls. 

These are some of the figures which the 
researches of recent travellers enable us 
to arrive at. The numbers which remain 
untold exceed the power of computation, 
but those given above are sufficient to 
show that the Chinese Government has to 
contend with no inconsiderable foe. But 
apart from their numerical force, the Ma- 
hommedans possess the advantage. of hav- 
ing on their side that fervent religious zeal 
which has stood them in such good stead 
in many a warfare in all parts of the 
world. Superstition also favours them, 
and though Western sceptics will laugh at 
the credulity of a people who attach im- 
_—— to prophecy, yet the history of 

ahommedan conquests in Europe and 
Africa shows us how strongly implicit faith 
in the words of a reputed prophet may 
affect the destiny of nations. Two enig- 
matical prophecies have for a long time 
been in the mouths of every Mahommedan 
in China. An attempt to translate them 
would be useless, as their point consists in 
significant play on the Chinese characters : 
but both agree in asserting that the time 
for the final conquest of the Mahommedan 
power over the reigning dynasty of China 
is fast approaching. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE USE OF RAILROADS IN WAR. 


Tue current number of the “ Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Artillery Institution ” 
contains a valuable paper communicated 
by Major-General Sir David Wood, and 
written, if we may judge from intrinsic 
evidence, by a German officer, on “ The 
Use of Railroads in War.” This paper 
contains some calculations which will prob- 
ably startle those who assign to railroads 
an importance in war which they do not 
really possess. Passing by the facts that 
the railroad is of use only in certain direc- 
tions — that troops travelling by this 
means cannot change their direction at any 
moment, and that this limited power of 
direction necessitates that troops travelling 
by rail shall be covered by other troops — 
not always an easy matter over long dis- 
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tances — that it is scarcely possible to exe- 
cute a concealed movement by rail, and 
that the effect upon the discipline of young 
troops is unavoidably bad, while such jour- 
neys diminishes their usefulness as marches 
increase it — we reach certain considera- 
tions which are certainly worthy of atten- 
tion. For example, the movement of 
troops by rail necessitates very considera- 
ble rolling stock of a particular kind. You 
cannot improvise railway carriages and lo- 
comotives of the exact dimensions required 
for a particular line, and yet no movement 
along the line can take place without such 
carriages and locomotives. When the rail- 
ways are private undertakings, it is not to 
be expected that they will commonly pos- 
sess the amount of rolling stock necessary 
to satisfy the requirements of war; and 
the author of this paper suggests whether 
the State would not do well to keep in re- 
serve a sufficient number of railway car- 
riages to supplement the private resources 
of the country —including proper car- 
riages for the transport of the wounded 
and for ammunition. What the amount of 
rolling stock required for the transport of 
even a single corps d’armée is few persons 
perhaps understand. The paper now un- 
der consideration contains some valuable 
statistics upon this subject. Taking an 
army corps of the German strength, viz. 
25 battalions of infantry, 6 cavalry regi- 
ments, 16 batteries, 1 pioneer battalion 
with a light pontoon train, 3 light field 
hospitals and 1 heavy ditto, with at ieast 8 
provision or ammunition trains, we find 
that no fewer than 83 trains, each consist- 
ing of from 60 to 80 carriages, would be 
required (or, omitting at yt gor the am- 
munition and provisions, 64 trains); and 
this train, from its weight, could only trav- 
el at the rate of a heavy goods train, be- 
sides having to make pauses at the differ- 
ent stations. The greatest speed which 
can be calculated upon is, therefore, from 
140 to 170 English miles in the twenty-four 
hours. Again, “the time between the 
trains depends on the line being single or 
double, unless there are enough trains at 
the starting-point for the whole transport, 
so that none need be returned.” The com- 
plication and delay in the case of a single 
line, on which the returning trains can only 
pass the advancing trains at the stations, 
areenormous. Further, the delays en route 
are in any case necessarily considerable, as 
the men have to be fed and the horses wa- 
tered at certain stations, to be determined 
on beforehand, and this, it is stated, even 
with the best preparations, “cannot take 
less than an hour, not including the getting 
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in and out.” ' These remarks bring us to} some surprise is expressed in this paper 
some rather startling practical cendiedenn that the French did not take advantage of 
In the first place, even on a double line,an it more frequently —as they might have 
interval of not less than two hours be-| done in the second fight around Orleans 
tween the trains is necessary. Only when | — durin the battles in and around the 
the journey is so short — say twelve hours, woods of Marchenoir. 

—that no refreshment is necessary, can} But the main use, the author thinks, of 
the trains follow each other atintervals of | railroads in war is the conveyance of pro- 
half an hour. Practically it will be found | visions and reserve of all sorts. “In this 
that no greater rate of advance than the | the railroad does such good service that by 
following is possible : — Upon single lines, | its means alone can war on the large scale 
six to'seven trains per day; upon double’ of the present day be carried on. Armies 
lines, ten trains per day. It follows, then, | have become so large that the land will not 
that 36,000 men in fighting order require | support them if they have to remain long 
for a journey of 140 to ‘170 miles 9 3-10 in one place.” There are then some inter- 
days on a double, and 14 days on a single esting calculations which our space will not 
line (counting one day for the time they permit us to deal with on the subject of 
are actually moving, and 8 3-10 days for’ provisions, the broad result of which is 
the rate at which the required trains can | that a railroad with five trains of sixty 
run on a double line, and 13 days for the | waggons each can secure the maintenance 
rate at which the same trains can run on a of an army of 300,000 men and 60,000 
single line). No doubt a certain propor- horses for one day. This paper is full of 
tion of the men will arrive at the end of | most valuable statistics, and may advan- 
the first day and some more each succeed- | tageously be commended to the attention 
ing day ; but if the whole corpsis required, | of our military authorities. Unfortunate- 
the time will be as above stated. Now, it ly, we have no special “Intelligence De- 
is calculated that this force would in seven | partment? — as we ought to have — by 
days be able to march eighty-four English | which such information as the article con- 
miles, and in eleven days 126 English miles, | tains can be assimilated. 

without making forced marches. So that 
if the distance is less than eighty-four 
English miles, “a body of 36,000 men will 
reach their destination sooner by marching 





From The Examiner. 





than if sent by a double line of railroad, 
and up to a distance of 126 English miles 
marching will be preferable in point of 
time to a single line of rails.” If the 
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Tue Eastern Question, that favourite 
bugbear of the alarmists of Europe, had 





troops are not wanted immediately, and the happily sunk almost completely out of 
march is not hurried, then 36,000 men | sight during most of the years since the 
would arrive sooner by a double railroad | Crimean War. Down to the outbreak of 
than by marching, when the distance does the Franco-German War at any rate it was 
not exceed ninety-eight miles. The broad | understood that Russia had enough to do, 
conclusion can best be given in the author’s in carrying through the immense work of 
own words : — “ By double lines troops can | internal reform which centuries of uninter- 
only be brought into battle by the railroad | Tupted barbarism had left to be performed, 
with advantage when the number of miles| without any active prosecution of those 
(English) is more than two-and-a-half | designs against the Sick Man of the Bos- 
times the number of thousands of the' phorus which the Czar Nicholas had de- 
troops, and by single lines only when it is clared so prematurely, and which the Czar 
three-and-a-half times the number of thou-} Alexander II. had been compelled so disas- 
sands. . . . For instance, 60,000 men which ; trously to abandon. Of course, it was 
are wanted for battle will arrive at the | also understood that the sedulous surveil- 
same time from a distance of 140 miles, | lance which Russia has always maintained 
whether they go by rail or march; under! over the condition of the Turkish Empire 
140 miles they will arrive sooner march- was not relaxed merely because for the 
ing; over 140 miles sooner by rail. When! present the Northern Bear was fain to 
the rail is single, they would march 210’ content himself with “taking notes.” For 
miles in the same time as they would take | the present, however, the process of note- 
by rail; under 210 miles they will arrive | taking could not have been very agreeable 
sooner marching; over 210 miles sooner|to the astute agents who represent the 
by rail.” There is, however, one way by traditions of Peter the Great in the capi- 
which the rail may be greatly utilized, and tals of the degenerate descendants of 
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“Sultan Lightning.’? The alliance and in-| According to these principles, which sum 
fluence of England and France, the West- themselves up in the preservation of the 
ern Powers, maintained peace, if it could | status quo in Turkey, pending the time 
not restore strength, in the Turkish do-' when the Vassal States will be in a condi- 
minions; and so long as peace endured, if |tion to guard themselves, it becomes a 
little was being achieved to prevent the matter of the first moment to prevent the 
inevitable decay of Mussulman supremacy, | premature outbreak of internal convul- 
every day of quiet and order afforded the sions in the Ottoman Empire. On the 
necessary opportunity of development to other hand, if Russia is to be able to incor- 
the Christian nationalities, which, from be- | porate the Vassal States in the overgrown 
ing the slaves, had become the vassals, and body of the Muscovite dominions, the 
promised to be the heirs, of the enfeebled break-up of the Ottoman Empire must oc- 
Ottoman. However much Russia assumes cur before the present unformed or half- 
to be the natural protector of the Christian | formed nationalities are fit to succeed to 
nationalities, and however much Roumania | the inheritance ‘of the Mussulman. Un- 
and Servia may be disposed to appeal to | fortunately, it is stated, and the statement 
the favourable dispositions of the Court|is repeated in quarters which do not 








of St. Petersburg, there is nothing more 
certain than that, in a certain aspect, the 
mutual interests of Russia and the Chris- 
tian nationalities are as diametrically op- 
posed as are the mutual interests of Rus- 
sia and Turkey itself. The triumph of 
Russian policy means the definite vassal- 
age or rather incorporation of Roumania 
and Servia to at least as full an extent as 
was implied by the triumph of the old pol- 
icy of Turkey. When the heir of the 
Romanovs sits on the throne of Constanti- 
nople, it cannot be doubted that the inde- 
pendent development of the Christian na- 
tionalities will have been definitely deter- 
mined with the downfall of their old op- 
pressors. On the other hand, Belgrade 
and Bucharest have no longer anything to 
fear from the Sublime Porte. The best 
thing that can possibly happen to them is 
that the present gradual decay, the crum- 
bling, of the Turkish power should con- 
tinue without acceleration from without. 
While Turkey is fading away, and Russia 
is being kept at a distance, Servia, Rouma- 
nia, Bulgaria, Bosnia, and the Herzegovina 
are growing in strength, are multiplying 
relations, are tightening the bonds of 
brotherhood and fellowship. If time is 
only granted, all the odds are in favour of 
a free Confederacy on the Lower Danube, 
largely permeated with western ideas and 
democratic principles, and capabie of sup- 
plying the place of Turkey without in- 
volving the aggrandisement of Russia. 
The Eastern Question will be solved by 
no Eastern Question being left to solve. 
Neither will the true interests of Russia 
be injuriously affected. That mighty em- 
pire, with its enormous and increasing 

opulation, is fully worthy of the whole of 
its own attention andstatesmanship. Too 
large already, Russia may menace Europe, 
but cannot benefit itself, by further ag- 
grandisement. 


‘usually lend credence to mere rumours, 
that an intrigue is on foot, and continually 
threatens to come to a head, which is in 
the highest degree calculated to provoke 
the occurrence of all those complications 
which we have signalized as equally dan- 
gerous for the existence of the Oitoman 
Empire and for the autonomy and liberty 
of the nationalities of the Lower Danube. 

As we have said, down to the Franco- 


| Gorman war the influence of France and 


England was omnipotent in Turkey. Aali 
Pashi, the Vizier, was the firm friend of 
the Western Powers, and the belief in the 
invincibility of the Anglo-French influence 
secured on the side of the Vizier the senti- 
ments of Sultan and population alike. By 
the war of 1870-1 the respect which had 
been entertained for France and England 
was, in the eyes of the Turks, most seri- 
ously diminished at a blow. Sedan laid 
France at the feet of Prussia, and the im- 
portant modification of the Black Sea 
Treaty by Prince Gortschakov was re- 
garded as the Sedan of England in the 
affairs of the East. Magnified by the les- 
sening of all rivals, Russia seemed to 
tower above all competition; and Turkey, 
which saw that France was helpless and 
that England was not disposed to act 
alone, came suddenly to believe that the 
only course that remained open was to en- 
deavour to conciliate the tremendous 
neighbour whom it was no longer safe to 
contemn. By the utter failure of the poli- 
cy of fifty years of arduous diplomacy the 
heart of Aali Pasha was broken. His suc- 
cessors are men of a very different stamp. 
Just as Aali Pasha looked to England and 
France, Mahmound Pasha and Server 
Pasha look to Russia and to Russia’s Mac- 
chiavellian ambassador, the Panslavist 
General Ignatief. But General Ignatief, 
like a skilful diplomatist, knows how to 
further the interests of his country, not 
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only by pointing to the unchecked suprem- 
acy which the events of 1870 have pro- 
cured for the Czar, but by utilizing thé 
personal influences that were at work in 
the bosom of the personal Government of 
Turkey itself. 

By the fundamental law which governs 
the succession in Turkey, itis not the eld- 
est son of the Sultan, but the eldest mem- 
ber of the Imperial family, who ascends 
the throne. Thus the heir of the present 
Sultan, Abdul-Azis, is not his son, the 
young Ioussouf-Izeddin, but his nephew, 
Mourad, son of the late Sultan Abdul- 
Medjid. This law is consecrated by the 
precepts of the Koran. But the Sultan of 
Turkey is not only Sultan of Turkey, that 
is, temporal sovereign of the Turks, but 
Khalif of all Mussulmen, that is, spiritual 
head of the Mahomedan world. It is in 
virtue of his sacred character above all, 
his Mahomedan Papacy, so to speak, that 
the Sultan is really strong. The Sultan 
of Turkey, in his temporal character, might 
be indefinitely greater or less than the 
meanest of his present vassals. As Khalif, 
he is sacred; and when the Green Banner 
of the Khalifate is unfurled, the Mussul- 
man who rises in rebellion is not merely a 
rebel, but a blasphemer, foredoomed to 
eternal perdition. Besides, while the 
Turks, who obey in the Sultan their King, 
are not twenty millions, the two hundred 
millions of the Mahomedan world rever- 
ence the Sultan as their Pontiff alone. As 
Sultan, Abdul-Azis, like all his predeces- 
sors, cannot inflict death without reason 
assigned. As Khalif, he can sentence to 
the bowstring, every day, fifteen of any 
rank, upon his simple order. In fine, the 
Khalif is all-powerful, the Sultan only an 
ordinary sovereign; and whoever may be 
the next Sultan, it is Mourad who must be 
the next Khalit. Up to the present, the 
Sultans have always taken care to do no 
act that might sever the Khalifate from the 
Crown. Abdul-Azis, however, is infatu- 
ated by the desire to change the succession 
of the throne in favour of his son and to 
the prejudice of his nephew, and it is 
stated that the support of Russia has been 
pledged to the suicidal design. It is not 
difficult to understand the action of Gen- 
eral Ignatief. Though Ioussouf-Izeddin 
should be obeyed by a portion of the Ma- 
homedan world, it is indubitable that a 
majority will be on the side of Mourad. 
Discord and civil wars are the legacy which 
Abdul-Azis would leave to his successor, 
and, amid the universal confusion, it is not 
an unwise calculation that the gates of 
Constantinople would be feebly guarded 
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against the myriads of Muscovy. So im- 
minent is the danger believed to be, that 
the 25th of last month, the anniversary of 
the present Sultan’s. accession, was ex- 
pected by numbers as the appointed date 
for the promulgation of the Firman which 
is to declare Ioussouf-Izeddin to be Heir 
Apparent. The nomination did not occur, 
but it is nevertheless believed that, though 
the fact be unaccomplished, it is intended 
for the near future. 


From The Saturday Review. 
GERMANY AND THE POPE, 


Mucnu ingenuity seems to have been 
shown by the German Catholics in explain- 
ing away the Pope’s pious assurance to the 
German deputation that by and by there 
will fall from the mountain a little stone 
which shall break the heel of the Colossus. 
The interpretat.on which they have chosen 
to affix to it is certainly not one which 
commends itself to unbiassed readers. 
The Pope hates Liberalism, and he no 
doubt believes that some extremely un- 

leasant fate is reserved for its professors. 

ut there is nothing to show that he had 
Liberalism in his mind when he was speak- 
ing to the German Catholics. Prince Bis- 
marck is not specially Liberal cither in 
sympathies or in policy, and thongh the 
Pope is not given to draw accurate distinc- 
tions between his opponents, he can hardly 
have confounded the German Empire with 
his old enemy the Revolution. Tiere can 
be no reasonable doubt that by the Colos- 
sus the Pope meant the existing German 
Government. It does not follow, however, 
that Prince Bismarck’s official journal is 
right in concluding from this that the Pope 
“aims at smashing the feet of the Colos- 
sus.” It is probable that he intended the 
image in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream to ex- 
press a convenient allegory rather than to 
convey a serious threat. The Pope, if Dr. 
Cumming will allow us to say so, is prob- 
ably well acquainted with Scripture, and 
the overthrows of evil powers so often 
foretold in the Old Testament and in the 
Apocalypse have in all ages served to give 
pw and fervour to clerical denunciations. 
f the writer in the Provinzial Correspondenz 
had known his Bible equally well, he would 
have remembered that the stone which 
crushed the Colossus was cut out of the 
mountain without hands; and it is far more 
likely that the Pope meant to comfort the 
German Catholics by a general reference 
to the chances which the futu:e may have 
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in store for them than that he intended to Prince Bismarck rarely defies public opin- 
encourage them to any definitely hostile ion when he has satisfied himself as to the 


action against the powers that be. 

At the same time the imprudence of the | 
Pope’s language is very obvious. Down 
to the utterance of this apparent threat ke 
had, in some respects, the best of the posi- 
tion. The German Government has sud- 
denly appeared in the new and odious light | 
of a religious persecutor. Its excuse for 
this is that the Pope has suddenly appeared 
in the new and odious light of a fomenter | 


| 


direction in which the tide is really setting. 
Instead of this the Pope, by a single un- 
lucky phrase, has given the Minister the 
exact opportunity he needed. German 
Protestants and German Catholics will be 
alike alienated by the discovery that the 
fears of the Government have a real foun- 
dation in fact. Even the latter, when they 
see the Pope scheming against Germany, 
and moving Heaven, if not earth, to undo 


_the results of the war, will watch Prince 








of political sedition. Prince Bismarck may 
have good evidence for this latter en a attack on him with composure, 
tion, but until now it was not evidence if not with ective sympathy. Their inter- 
that could be 4 brought home to the = and —— are _ the side of the Co- 
pular mind. e may see that an inti- lossus, and they will not be inclined to 
ibe connection exists between Particu- | quarrel with it for objecting to be crushed 
ae and ae bape |Py et —_ — oy —— 
+ Southern States, and that in proportio himself to be drawn on to fight Prince Bis- 
the clergy keep or regain their hold over marck on the very ground which the Ger- 
the peasantry, the process Dy oe fe oo would 7 chosen for the 
the Empire will be delayed and hindered. battle. He has enabled his adversary to 
But - conn ptt = . 3 _ | declare a « a b procera 4 - enter 
is not apparent. e opposition gument upon the question at issue. 
sia is rarely confined to the Catholic ele-)Even a German Catholic will ordinarily 
a ~ “ . b. is = = a yee “ i Se — 
not shared by democratic agi a oundations of the German Em- 
whom Catholicism is utterly hateful. A' pire may be subverted, it is a work of su- 
po leper ae Ds = a — to discuss the matter any fur- 
ri wou Vv é . 
their connexion with the movement almost | The Pope’s blunder need not be set down 
unperceived, and to —— the Empire bh ov profound political calculations. He 
as the natural foe of all distinctively na-| had good cause to be angry with the Ger- 
tional and patriotic aspirations. By this ‘man Government, and he expressed him- 
means it would have been made to appear self with the hasty imprudence natural to 
that Prince Bismarck was simply giving a! angry men. Indeed, the very form which 
false excuse for his ecclesiastical policy, ' his anger took seems to show that he has 
that he nourished a Protestant hatred nothing definite to look forward to. When 
against the religious Orders, and was try-| you do not see that any immediate evil is 
ing to conceal it under the disguise of sec- likely to befall your enemy, it is some con- 
= ype san To —— oe be ‘rome <a ay ee of 
atholic element is still large, and where | future misfortunes. e Pope had seen 
the members ~ the ~~ ae nape any oe of aid from France or Russia, 
Saves pune ai eas sites egiiingliawa Mile tates Mdeemenaly ee 
approaching to religious intolerance on the — hasty mistakes often beget leisure- 
art of the Government is both inconven- | ly repentance, and even Pius IX. may live 
ient and distasteful. Itimports all manner | to wish that he had restrained his A 
of unpleasantness into their domestic and tion to call the German Empire names. 
social relations. It exhibits them to the The initial error of making an enemy of 
world in the disagreeable light of men who Germany is not so easily accounted for. 
are contradicting their own repeated de-| There were many reasons why the Pope 
clarations and bag | to do as — would should — — a directly opposite 
be done by. The Pope had only to play' policy. Prince Bismarck had until latel 
his cards carefully to reap the full ph se | som ostentatiously civil to him, and had 
tage of this feeling. If he had abstained shown an equally marked contempt for the 
—_ using go Pavey 4 ey one _ ge a ee gro Leann segeen a 
ermany, or giving the Government an its exaggera eference to authori- 
overt justification for its hostility to the | ty has a certain attraction for statesmen of 
Church, public opinion would have gone’ an autocratic turn of mind, and in the case 
against any resort to violent measures, and' of Prussia there was really no cause what , 
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ever why the Government and the Church 
should not be perfectly good friends. In 
Bavaria, where the Sovereign is a Catho- 
lic, and where the antagonism between the 
infallibilist and fallibilist elements in the 
Church is public and irreconcilable, there 
are constant occasions of quarrel; but in 
Prussia, where the Sovereign is a Protest- 
ant, and the Catholic population is almost 
entirely Ultramontane, the bishops would 
have been left to take their own course, 
and to excommunicate whomsoever they 
would. In other instances the Pope has 
not slfown himself blind to the advantages 
of having to deal with heretical Govern- 
ments. His disposition towards England, 
in spite of her very pronounced Protest- 
antism, has been uniformly friendly, and if 
he had to name the country in which the 
Church is most fairly treated, he would 
probably fix upon Ireland. There is no 
reason to doubt that, if the Pope had held 
himself as much aloof from the internal 
politics of Germany as he has done from 
those of Great Britain, his relations with 
the Government would have been equally 
harmonious, and the position of the Cath- 
olic Church would have been even more 
favourable. There is much less of theo- 
logical antagonism to Catholicism in Ger- 
many than there is in this country, and 
much less of suspicion founded on past 
persecution on the one side and past con- 
spiracies on the other. This promising fu- 
ture the Pope deliberately resolved to cast 
aside. Instead of allying itself with the 
new Empire, as it might easily have done, 
instead of remaining neutral in the contest 
between Imperial and Particularist tenden- 
cies, as it was plainly bound to do, the Ro- 
man Catholic Church has thrown itself 
hotly into the struggle, and has taken the 
side with which to all appearance it has 
least in common. The explanation of this 
inconsistency is, that the Pope has followed 
the example of his predecessors in the six- 
teenth century, and sacrificed the interests 
of his Church to the necessities of his 
throue. The German Government would 
have behaved with the utmost friendliness 
to his spiritual subjects, but it was not pre- 
pared to give him any countenance in re- 
gaining his temporal subjects. Italy had 
been kept neutral during the war by the 
promise of a corresponding neutrality on 
the Roman question, and the consolidation 
of the German Empire is seemingly a vir- 
tual assurance that the Papal sovereignty 
will not be allowed to avail itself of exter- 
nal aid, supposing such aid should ever be 
forthcoming. It is this conviction that has 
led the Pope to declare himself the enemy 
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of German unity. It is not enough that 
the Church should be free in Germany, un- 
less it is at the same time supreme in Italy. 
Excessive finesse has always been the char- 
acteristic weakness of Papal policy, and at 
this moment the diplomatists of the Ro- 
man Court are probably intent upon’ elab- 
orate calculations as to what will happen 
when the German Empire has gone to 
pieces from internal disruption, and France 
is once more left free to wreak her ven- 
geance upon the “ Subalpine Government.” 
The next Pope will perhaps have cause to 
wish that his predeeessor had given a little 
— thought to the spiritual side of his 
office. 


From The Journal des Debats, 
M. LEMOINNE ON ARBITRATION. 


EXPERIENCE, unfortunately, in past ages 
as well as at present, compels us to be not 
only sceptical but incredulous. No; we 
have not yet arrived at a social era when 
arrogance and violence can be arrainged 
before a higher tribunal, and when inter- 
national judges wil] decide upon the ques- 
tion of peace and war. It is a great ad- 
vance and a good example that two coun- 
tries like England and America should 
have laid their cause before a court com- 
posed of Italians, Swiss, and Brazilians; 
but we have seen to how many vicissitudes 
the particular arbitration has been subject, 
although pecuniary question formed the 
staple portion of the matters in dispute. 
An amphictyonic tribunal can only try 
parties which are either agreed beforehand 
or incapable of resistance. In the present 
case it was as plain as possible that neither 
side wished to bring matters to an open 
rupture, and the solution was facilitated by 
the reciprocal understanding. Butif Eng- 
land and America had any real motives for 
going to war, they would not have ad- 
mitted any arbitration. “La force prime 
le droit.” This sentence has passed into a 
proverb, and although the statesman to 
whom it has been attributed denies ever 
having made use of it, it was uttered by 
the President of the Geneva tribunal. 
Like him we consider it to be an insult 
upon justice and civilization, but it is not 
an insult upon truth and history, to which 
it is unfortunately too closely related. 
Arbitration, is all very well for the earthen 
vessels, but not for the brazen pots, and 
there exist uncontrollable forces the shock 
of which diplomacy is harmless to prevent. 
They are like the encounter between two 
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locomotives, which crush all that comes in 
their way. After the Crimean war the 
Powers which met at the Congress at 
Paris undertook not to declare war in fu- 
ture without submitting their reasons for 
doing so to the neutral Powers. This is, 
no doubt, the reason why since that time 
France has waged war agairst Italy, 
Prussia against Austria, and Germany 
against ourselves. We are curious to 
know what became of arbitration on these 
occasions. Arbitration, in reality, is only 
exercised by the stronger nations upon the 
weaker. Thus in many instances during 
the last forty years the alliance of France 
and England has prevented local quarrels 
from setting all Europe in ablaze. The 
reat Powers constitute an amphictyonic 
ribnnal as far as smaller nations are con- 
cerned. But when the larger nations fall 
out amongst tlremselves, what force in the 
world can control them? It is in this 
sense that “la force prime le droit.” 
There is a great difference between arbi- 
tration which regulates mere matters of 
money, like that at Geneva, and arbitra- 
tion called upon to settle the far more dif- 
ficult question of national passions, reli- 





gious antagonism, or princely ambitions- 
In the days when there was only one 
religion and one Church, the popes exer- 
cised a moral intervention, imposed the 
truce of God, and traced the frontier lines 
not only upon the land but upon the seas. 
Contemporary generations were brought 
up in hatred of the Holy Alliance; and 
yet when one reads its phraseology, 
slightly tinged with mysticis:n, it is impos- 
sible not to distinguish in it the veritable 
basis of the pacification and reconciliation 
of peoples. But in the present day tribu- 
nals of arbitration can only settle mere 
material questions. Even within these 
limits we have seen how often the negotia- 
tions have been upon the point of being 
broken off, nor are we now quite sure that 
it is terminated. We agree with all our 
hearts in the sentiments expressed by the 
President of the tribunal at Geneva, but 
our illusions cannot go so far as to lead us 
to believe that this arbitration constitutes 
a principle of international legislation, and 
heralds the dawn of universal peace. The 
proof of the contrary is too recent in our 
memory. 





New Guinra.—A very interesting résumé | 


of the efforts now being made to explore this the 
least known, though perhaps the largest, of the 
East India Islands, its area being more than 
double that of the British Isles, is given in 
Petermann’s Mittheilungen. The causes which 
have now made this equatorial island a centre 
of attraction appear to be as varied as the na- 
tionalities among which interest has been ex- 
cited. A Russian expedition, having the scien- 
tific exploration of New Guinea for its chief 
object, left St. Petersburg in October 1870 (see 
Academy, vol. ii. p. 442), und, passing through 
the Straits of Magellan by Tahiti and the Sam- 
oan Archipelago, rested at Astrolabe Bay, a 
deep inlet of Papua, in September 1871. Let- 
ters received from the leader of the expedition, 
N. V. Maklai, state that he contemplated re- 
maining at this station for a few months to 
study the habits and language of the natives 
before attempting to penetrate into the interior. 
The Pupuans of this coast are exceedingly sav- 
age, have no knowledge whatever of the use of 
iron, and few had ever seen Europeans. An 
expedition from Italy, under Odoardo Beceari, 
a botanist known through his travels in Borneo 
and the Bogus country, and de Albertis, is also 
believed to be at present in the neighbourhood 





of New Guinea. Commercial relations have re- 
cently sprung up between the islands of Torres 
Strait and the south coast of New Guinea, and 
these trade channels may afford useful openings 
for exploration. Last year the London Mission- 
ary Society founded a number of stations on the 
south-eastern peninsula, under charge of educa- 
ted natives of the Tonga Archipelago; the mis- 
sionaries Murray and Macfarlane, under whose 
superintendence these stations were established, 
describe the splendid tropical scenery of Reds- 
car Bay, closed inland by the massive heights 
of Stanley Mountains, rising 13,000 feet. At 
this place an earthen jar was presented by the 
natives to one of the missionaries, and the gold 
dust used in its composition giving evidence of 
the presence of the precious metal in this neigh- 
borbood, a vessel carrying sixty gold-diggers 
was fitted out at Sydney in January 1872 to ex- 
plore the coast; it suffered shipwreck on the 
reefs during the passage, A movement favour- 
ing a German colonization of New Guinea hav- 
ing been propagated in Australia, the Dutch 
have been awakened to a sense of their property 
in the island, and a vessel has left Batavia to 
take formal possession of that district which 
does not fall within the nominal limit of their 
territories in the East Indies, Academy. 
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